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“T am not partial to corn that tries to make 
more than one ear to a stalk, finding that the 
one ear generally has more on it than the two or 
more.” W.S. Smedley, of Chester county, Pa., 
says it. 
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SHALL we go to Kansas to live, or shall we 
stay East? That is a question each must decide 
for himself. But there must be a brighter side 
to Western life than that pictured on the second 


page. 
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IT is a common notion that willows grow best 
on wetland. It may be that the plants will grow 
faster, but the best basket willows are grown on 
any good grain land, and are injured by undue 
moisture in the soil. 





IT NEVER pays to purchase a second-rate tree, 
shrub, vine or seed of any kind, at any price, 
however low, when a first-rate article can be had 
at a fair price. 





Now, Boys, read this. Five years ago, Arthur 
L. Pease, a Massachusetts youth borrowed money 
of his father to purchase a dozen hens, since 
which, by selling eggs and poultry, he pays back 
the borrowed money, purchases four acres of land 
at $60 per acre, $240, has on hand $35 in cash, 
and 60 fowls. Go thou and do likewise. 


ETIQUETTE teaches us that the carver retains 
his seat while carving a chicken, managing his 
handsand elbows artisticalle. ste Common sense 
teaches us that the carver has far be.ter control 
over the platter while standing, is more at ease, 
the knife is less liable to slip, and with the ma- 
jority of carvers the table-cloth is likely to es- 
cape with fewer soiled spots. Stand up! 
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THE ADVENT of city horse-car railways broke 
the back of the Philadelphia hay market. When- 
ever hay gets scarce near the city the car compa- 
nies make a levy upon the hay mows of distant 
farmers, bringing the hay here by river and rail. 
So those who haul hay to the city in wagons 
may never again realize old-time prices at any 
season of the year. 
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WHEAT ground on a very cold day will cause 
the flour to feel rough and sandy to the touch, 
and the bread made from it will soon become dry 
and hard. Neither will the flour produce the 
best bread if made in very hot weather. Let the 
wheat be ground in damp weather when the tem- 
perature is neither very high nor very low. 
Housekeepers should pin this on their sleeve. 








It 1s plain that all our readers should send to 
us when they wish to subscribe for newspapers 
and magazines. For instances, Harper’s Maga- 
zine is $4.00 a year; we furnish it and our paper 
at $3.60. New York Weekly Tribune is $2.00 a 
year; we furnish it and the FARM JOURNAL at 
$1.60. Youth’s Companion, probably the best 
boy’s and girl’s (weekly) paper in America, is 
$1.75; we send it (to new subscribers only,) with 
the FaRM JOURNAL for $1.85. Peterson’s Maga- 
zine is $2.00 a year; we supply it and our paper 
for $2.10. The Philadelphia Times is $2.00; we 
send both it and the FARM JOURNAL for $1.85, 
and so on. We do even better than this where 
more than one paper is ordered. See the list on 
page 55, and remember to write to us for terms 
of any wanted that is nct on the list. 








High Farming at Elmwood.—No. 7. 


BY JACOB BIGGLE, 


Nothing adds more to the attraction of farm 
life and to the profits of farming than good or- 
chards and an abundance of fruit. Recognizing 
this fact I have selected and planted an apple 
orchard of four hundred trees, and a pear orchard 
of two hundred and fifty trees. Besides these I 
have set out a goodly number of peach, plum, 
apricot and quince trees. It was too late last 
spring when I moved to Elmwood, or F should 
have planted then, giving, as I do, the preference 
to spring planting. But if the work be well 
Jone in the fall sueccas miay be uvpefaliy antiei- 
pated ; and of course I had the work well done. 

Of the four hundred apple trees I selected 
about sixty varieties such as I saw recommended 
in the nursery catalogues. I must here confess, 
however, that these nursery catalogues are very 
puzzling to me. It is curious to note that nearly 
every variety is of equal merit, and all that are ex- 
ceedingly prolific. Nearly all possess fine fiavor, 
are ofa beautiful color, keep well, market readily, 
and are therefore profitable to plant. The only 
safe thing for a person to do is to go the whole 
figure and buy every sort named in the list. 
This is what I did. Had I not done so my or- 
chard would have lacked some splendid varieties, 
and I had resolved that it should lack in noth- 
ing to make it the finest in the country. 

In selecting pear trees the same rule applied, 
and I planted fifty varieties. All are excellent, 
and nearly all are immense bearers. Pears are 
worth from three to ten dullars a barrel; a tree 
will produce from three to ten barrels, facts 
upon which I could, were I disposed, estimate 
the probable profits of my pear orchard when 
it shall have come into bearing. But the reader 
can solve the problem for himself. 

Many farmers do not know how to plant » 
tree so that it will grow. My rule is todiga 
hole two feet deep and three feet in diameter,. 
filling in with top soil to within one foot of the 
surface. Here I set my tree, spreading the roots 
out well. This gives depth of soil, so requisite 
for the thrifty growth of all vegetation. No 
wind can blow the tree over, no drouth can in- 
jure it,and no borers can get at the stem. I 
hear much of orchards ruined by blight and I 
suspect the cause may be traced to shallow 
planting. 

Since writing the above neighbor Kenderdine 
has been to see me, and, as usual, chatted freely 
about farm matters. I showed him my new 
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apple orchard and as usual he was not free from 
criticisms. My neighbor is quite famous as an 
orchardist, growing large crops of fruit every 
other year. He tells me I had better dig up my 
apple trees and burn them. Now this is provok- 
ing! He gives several reasons for his conclu- 
sions, any one of which, if correct, is sufficient. 
First, the apple trees were brought from the 
north; such trees never do well here. They 
have been tried before. They have cost the 
farmers of this county, within the last forty 
years, two hundred thousand dollars in lost 
labor and wasted lands. Second, I have not over 
five varieties in the whole four hundred trees 
that will ever bear a full crop of apples. They 
are not the kinds that do bear. Many are sorts 
that were worthless, though they did bear pro- 
fusely. This in spite of what the catalogues say. 
“Mr. Biggle, when you buy fruit trees, beware 
of the catalogues,” said neighbor Kenderdine. 
Third, the trees are set in the ground too far; 
they should be set just the depth they stood in 
the nursery. No one should presume to know 
better than the tree itself how deep in the earth 
it needs to go. 

I suspect my neighbor has overdrawn the pic- 
ture; that he has shaded it too much. Dig up 
all my trees and burn them! Rather rough, 
isn’t it? Well, I shall not do that yet, but I re- 
gret I did not have my talk with neighbor Ken- 
derdine before, rather than after, I planted my 
orchard. 
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Plant Chestnut Trees. 


Were it not that the boys steal the fruit more 
chestnut trees would be planted. But the reason 
that the boys steal the fruit is because more trees 
are not planted. Let every one raise his own 
chestnuts. It is as easily done as raising the 
apple or the pear. The chestnut is easily trans- 
planted, of rapid growth, beautiful form and 
comes early into bearing. In open fields it 
branches near the ground, and has a large spread- 
ing top from which enormous crops are often 
gathered. If larger fruit than it naturally pro- 
duces is desirable, it is easily grafted. It can 
readily be raised from seed which we should 
plant immediately after its fall from the trees in 
a light soil and cover shallow with leaf mold. 
If planted where they are to remain they will 
probably make stronger trees. And in planting 
the chestnut do not overlook the shellbark and 
walnut. Each year will add to the market value 
of these fruits. 

~~ <> + 


The Evaporation of Fruit. 





Drying is net Evaporating—Principles Explained. 

Multitudes of men of great intelligence do not 
seem to understand the difference between eva- 
porated and dried fruit. They are almost in- 
credulous when told that evaporated fruit sells 
at two and three times the price of dried, 
especially that which is dried in the sun. Yet 
such is the fact. The demand for evaporated 
fruit is largely for export. 

While the bright and beautiful color of evapo- 
rated fruit greatly recommends it to the consumer, 
it is by no means its chief recommendation. If it 
were so, sun-dried fruit might be bleached by 
sulphurous acid gas, or chlorine, to make it in- 
quired after. Take off peaches, for example, 
forty-eight hours before they are fully ripe; dry 
half of them either in the sun, or in an oven, or 
dryer not philosophically constructed, and the 
other half in a philosophical evaporator and the 
evaporated fruit will be found to contain from 
ten to fifteen per cent more of sugar than the 





any person can perceive the superior excellence 
of the evaporated. 

Drying fruit is removing the natural juices, 
either in the sun, in an oven, or in dry air. The 
outside is dried first. 

Evaporating is removing the natural juices 
while the fruit is kept in air saturated with mois- 
ture. This is important to remember, if disap- 
pointment at results is to be avoided. 

To remove the natural juices while the fruit 
remains in moist air, is to convert the starch of 
the fruit into sugar with great rapidity—reduc- 
ing the time of ripening from forty-eight to five 
or six hours. The heat of the chamber in which 
the fruit is placed, the moisture evolved, the in- 
creased electrical current, all tend to this result. 

To secure most perfectly the full flavor of 
evaporated fruit, the trays or hurdles must be 
placed in a hot air chamber heated by a furnace, 
a coil of hot air pipes or of steam. A furnace or 
stove with sufficient radiating surface to produce 
a temperature of from 260° to 300° Fah. is all 
that is needed. The tray or hurdles is placed 
above it for about ten minutes, or until it is 
heated through. It is then elevated by ma- 
chinery or endless chains five inches and another 
tray of fresh fruit is shoved in the place made 
vacant. This operation is continued until the 
hot air chamber is filled with trays, when the 
first that was put in is ready to come out. 

The greatest efficiency is secured by introdue- 
ing cold air immediately upon the heated surface 
of the furnace, which is immediately raised from 
sixty or seventy to two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred degrees. An opening in the top drawers 
of this heated and moisture-saturated-air in a 
current through the fruit, moving twenty miles 
or more an hour. 

A high temperature is necessary to make a 
rapid circulation, and also to absorb the moisture 
liberated from the fruit by the heat. Every 
twenty-seven additional degrees of heat doubles 
the absorbing powers of the air in the fruit 
chamber. Our readers can thus readily see the 
importance of a high temperature. Air, at the 
freezing point, 32° Fah., absorbs 1-160th of its 
own weight of moisture; at 59° Fah. it absorbs 
1-80th ; at 86° Fah. the 1-40th ; at 113° 1-20th, 
and at 140° Fah. the 1-10th, and at i67° Fah. 
the 1-5 of its own weight of moisture. And when 
the heat is run up to, say 302° Fah., the absorb- 
ing power of the air is increased so much that it 
contains six and two-fifth times it its own weight 
of moisture. 

The rapid current of air made to pass through 


‘the fruit in a philosophical evaporator has far 


more to do in removing the moisture than the 
heat of the chamber. Air at rest, though intensely 
heated, soon becomes saturated with moisture. 
But air in motion is never saturated. Wind dries 
the housewife’s clothes on the line sooner than a 
vertical sun. An oven or a dryer on the princi- 
ple of the oven is a poor machine to use in dry- 
ing fruit. All evaporators, by whatever name 
known, are worthless as evaporators, are false 
to the name, unless a current of air is made to 
pass rapidly through the fruit lying upon the 
trays. We do not propose to condemn or recom- 
mend any particular patent, only as commenda- 
tion or condemnation of true or false principles 
are concerned. 


— 
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Bones and Bones. 








How to Convert Them into Manure. 
Take one ton of ground bone (the finer ground 
the better,) and one-half an ox-cart load (one- 
quarter of a cord) of good friable soil which will 
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not bake or cake by drying, and which is free 
from sods and stones, no matter how wet it may 
be when used. Place a layer of the soil anda 
layer of the bone, of about equal thickness, upon 
each other, (soil at the bottom) on the barn floor, 
or under cover in a shed or outbuilding, leaving 
a bushel or two of the soil to cover the heap when 
all the rest is put together. The heap will be 
three to four feet wide at the bottom, and about 
twice as long. In 48 hours it will be too hot to 
hold your handin. Let it remain undisturbed 
until the heap begins to cool, which will be in a 
week to ten days. 
by “chopping it down” with a shovel and mov- 
ing it “in end,’”’ thoroughly mixing the soil and 
bone. Ina day or two it will heat again. Let 
it remain until it cools, or for eight or ten days; 
then throw it over in the same manner again. 
In a few days it will heat again, unless the pre- 
vious fermentations have exhausted all the 
moisture in the soiland bone. Throw over each 
ten days until all the moisture is thus exhausted 
and it does not ferment any more; then it will 
be fit for use, and can be put away in old barrels, 
and it will be ready for use, without deteriora- 
tion, for ten years. This method has been given 
in the Country Gentleman several times within 
the last fifteen years and seems to be founded 


upou good common sense. 
——— —_<> - ——_______. 
So Ir Is with Speculation. 





Everyone knows how to speculate in stocks 
just as successfully as Vanderbilt or Gould if the 
opportunity only presented itself. A man on the 
farm does a sharp stroke, and he thinks if he 
only went to the village he could do better. He 
goes there and gets “‘squeezed.””, The man who 
beats him thinks that if he were only in the 
county town he could spread himself. He goes 
there and gets ‘‘squeezed.” The town person 
feels elated and goes to a neighboring city to do 
some smart work, and then he gets “ squeezed.” 
The city man goes to the metropolis to cut the 
eye teeth of the metropolitan speculators and he 
gets “squeezed” dry. Thus it goes. There are 
two good rules which prevent disaster in this 
precarious business. First, be sure you’re right. 


Second, then don’t go ahead. Keep out of it. 
_—~> — 


A Picture of Kansas Life. 





THE FIRST DAUB UPON THE CANVAS. 

In thie newly settled sections of Kansas, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Atlantic Monthly, the 
plains are dotted over with farm-houses at inter- 
vals of from half a mile to ten miles. The larger 
portion of these dwellings are mere shanties, or 
sheds, that at a little distance have the appear- 
ance of dry-goods boxes, standing in the plain 
without fence, tree, or out-house that offers the 
least cheer or relief tothe eye. A near approach 
reveals a rough wooden box, about fourteen or 
sixteen feet square, of one story and usually of 
one room,—rarely two or more,—unlathed, un- 
plastered, without paint inside or out, with very 
little household furniture, and generally with 
the pipe of a cook stove projecting through and 
a little above the roof. These shanties are often 
without frames, the boarding being upright and 
the cracks battened. A residence more desolate 
or uninviting it is difficult to imagine. But 
dwellings more uninviting, yet perhaps more 
comfortable, are only too frequent. Some are 
but mere holes in the ground, called “ dug-outs,” 
and are made by digging what might seem a 
small cellar in the plain, or in the side of a bluff 
or rising ground, and covering it with sticks, then 
with straw, hay, or earth, or, it may be, a roof of 
boards and shingles. The appearance is that of 


Then ‘‘ throw over”’ the heap - 
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a small roof standing on the ground, or a heap 
of straw or earth. The only light and ventila- 
tion are from the entrance at one end and perhaps 
a single window beside the door, and a little open- 
ing or window under the gable at the other end, 
if the dugout has a roof. In this hole the 
farmer’s family finds its home, and the store- 
house for all its goods and chattels. 

That this picture is not an enchanting one of 
Western pioneer life, it is to be confessed. There 
is nothing enticing about it, that we can see, to a 
well-to-do farmer of the Middle and Eastern 
States. Yet it must be admitted that it takes 
but a few years to work a wonderful transforma- 
tion in the new settlements, and to convert them 
into thriving communities, with shops, stores, 
schools and churches, and all the other accesso- 
ries of civilization, the elements which go to form 
great and commanding states. 








DAIRY AND STOCK. 
How to Get Out the Buttermilk. 


We have this from D. W. Curtis, of Fort At- 
kinson, Wis:—In churning, when the butter 
breaks, or has come, stop churning—never gather 
the butter in the buttermilk. Draw off the but- 
termilk, putting in water if necessary, letting it 
run through a hair sieve (one with a tin hoop is 
the best) placed over a pail to catch the fine 
butter. Wash the butter in strong brine made 
of pure salt, rocking the churn carefully, after- 
wards with water two or three times, using the 
sieve to catch the fine butter as the water is 
drawa off. Let the butter stand in the churn 
from 30 to 40 minutes, to drain dry—letting the 
water run out instead of working it out. The 
butter should now look like coarse old snow or 
corn meal, and be dry, free from buttermilk and 


water and ready for salting. 
—_—____—____—_ <> --___ -_ " 


Kill the Paupers. 


One-third of all the cows kept by dairymen in 
the United States produce less milk than will 
pay their keep. These are simply a clod upon 
the business, and were better given away than 
kept. A cow that yields only 3000 pounds of 
milk at five or six years old, should be got rid of 
as a pauper that lives on your charity and refuses 
to work. Oaly heifers with the first calf can be 
tolerated with so low a yield; and the prospect 
is not favorable even with the heifer. She should 
yield 4000 pounds the first season to offer much 


encouragement to keep her. 
: le eee 


Oats for Colts. 


The proper way to harden an animal when 
young is to develop his organs of growth and 
strength to their fullest extent, which neither 
hay nor fodder alone will do. While corn, 
from its heating qualities, is more conducive 
to complaints of an inflammatory character, oats, 
being etirely free from such objection, are more 
favorable to the formation of bone and muscle, 
so dependent upon which are the size, beauty and 
strength of animals, and colts so fed will be as 
stout and as strong at two years old as those of 
three years old that have been compelled to 
rough it with other stock. 
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Butchering Sheep. 


Many do not eat mutton because of the peculiar 
sheepy odor and taste sometimes found in the 
meat; and they usually attribute it to contact 
with the wool at butchering. This last is a mis- 
take—it is due to delay in disemboweling the 
carcass. If the intestines are permitted to re- 














main until the pelt is removed the gases emitted 
from them are disseminated through the flesh, 
which causes the objectionable taste or odor. 
Either disembowel the careass at once, before the 
pelt is removed, or as soon as the throat is cut, 
having the animal tied up by the hind feet with 
its heads hanging downward, cut a hole between 
the hind quarters and fill the cavity of the body 
at once with cold water; then skin and remove 
the entrials at leisure. In either case there will 
be left none of that disagreeable odor or flavor 
usually so peculiar to mutton. So Tom Crutch- 
field says, in Killbrew’s ‘‘Sheep Husbandry in 
Tennessee.” 
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Don’t Pare Away the Frog. 


Some horseshoers seem to take a delight in 
paring away the frog of the horse’s foot until 
there is hardly any of it left. This should never 
be allowed. The frog is placed there by nature 


to.act as a cushion to protect the foot of the 
animal when he plants it suddenly on any hard 


substance, and should never be touched except 
to remove its ragged edges. Another fault, equal- 
ly as objectionable, is making the corks or the 
heels of the horse’s shoes so high that, with no 
toe-piece to correspond, the foot is continually 
thrown out of shape, and thus lameness often 
occasioned. The horse’s shoe should be as nearly 
level at the bottom as possible, only rather 
heavier at heel than at toe. Even in case of ice 
it is only necessary to draw out some of the nails 
and put in others with heavier and rougher heads 
as occasion may require. 
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Founder and Laminitis. 





(FROM SCIENTIFIC HORSE-SHOEING.) 

Founder is a disease which requires the most 
prompt and efficacious treatment, and unless 
speedy relief be afforded the complaint increases 
and soon degenerates into a more serious form of 
disease, and proves extremely difficult to cure. 
It may arise from various causes. The follow- 
ing, I believe, are those by which it is generally 
produced: I. Drinking freely of cold water 
when heated by violent exercise, particularly 
when such exercise has been continued for some 
time. 2. Exposure to cold wind or rain under 
the same circumstances. 3. Immoderate allow- 
ance of corn. This complaint consists in inflam- 
mation or fever, and begins with an appearance 
of weakness or loss of vital energy, then followed 
by stiffness of the legs and body. 

At the first attack of this malady, immersing 
the feet in tubs of warm water for twenty-four 
hours will generally be found an effectual 
remedy; but if it be neglected, it is most com- 
monly sueceeded by laminitis. Laminitis exists 
in the form of local inflammation in the foot 
which very soon diffuses itself to the laminated 
structure, and does great injury to these impor- 
tant membranes, occasioning severe pain and 
lameness, and proving extremely difficult to cure. 
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Horse Curbed. 


“T have a fine young horse badly curbed ; 
please, in your next issue, give us a sure cure.’’— 
A SUBSCKIRER. 

Dr. Lloyd V. Tellor, in his new and excellent 
work on the diseases of live stock, published by 
H. C. Watts & Co., advises the following treat- 
ment for curb: ‘‘ The shoe should have a high 
heel, and the part be placed at rest and treated 
with cold water and cooling lotions as long as 
any inflammation remains, as evidenced by heat 
and tenderness, 

“When this has disappeared, it will often be 
found that the swelling remains in a chronic 








condition. To induce its absorption, steady 
friction with an absorbent ointment is usually 
successful, as— 


Biniodide of Mercury, - 1drachm, 
ward, - - - - : 1 oz. 


‘After cutting the hair over the swelling, a 
little of this may be rubbed in every night, until 
a free watery discharge is produced on the sur- 


face. The legshould be fomented with hot water, | 


to encourage the flow, and if after a week’s time 


the curb has disappeared, the ointment should | 


be applied again in a similar manner.” 
TOES OTE PTL 


Cutting Corn Fodder. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—In thy last issue 
thee thinks I might take a hint avout cutting 
corn stalks after the cattle have eaten all they 
want. My plan for several years has been to 
cut the fodder before giving it to the cows, then 
throwing the refuse under for bedding, saving 
one handling and making the feed considerably 
better. The cut fodder makes the best bedding 
I have ever used.—R. M. HANNUM, Kennett 


Square, Pa. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE warmer the stables, the less feed required 
for the milkers, 

STEWART’S Shepherd’s Manual is one of the 
best works we have on sheep husbandry. The 
price is $1.50. 

WokRMS in the intestines of swine often cause 
weakness of the loins and partial paralysis of 
the hind limbs. 

TO PREVENT horses over-reaching, shorten the 
toes of the front shoes and lengthen the toes of 
the hind shoes. 

THANKS to correspondents for several plans of 
a “‘Farmer’s Hog Pen,” some of which will 
appear in due time. 

FEEDING a sow plenty of oats, raw or cooked, 
and seasoned with salt, is given to remedy her 
disposition to eat her pigs. 

Too MucH clover hay, especially if a little 
musty, should never be given a horse, as it is 
more or less apt to bring on a’ cough. 

WHEN CROSSING is made between Berkshire 
males and Poland China females, a very valua- 
ble hog for pork-making is produced. 

THEsmall Yorkshire is the finest-boned, small- 
est-eared, shortest-headed, most dish-faced, short- 


est-legged and most easily fattened pig in exis-_ 


tence. 

A POINTED PIECE of lunar caustic, moistened, 
inserted in the opening and held for a few 
moments, will serve to close up a supernumerary 
orifice in a cow’s teat. Grease the place after 
using the caustic. 

WE INSIST upon it that it isa mistake to let the 
cows run about the fields in winter time. If 
thus exposed to the elements they will require 
more meal and hay and let down less milk than 
if kept in yard or stable. 

3ERKSHIRE swine can be bought of A. M. 
Fulford, Bel-Air, Md., or of T. S. Cooper, Coo- 
persburg, Pa. Both of these gentlemen are large 
breeders and perfectly trustworthy. This in an- 
swer to A. T., Huntington Co., N. J. 

POLAND CHINA swine certainly have good 
appetites, powerful digestion, a quiet, contented 
disposition, are docile, mature early, and fatten 
readily at any age. They have but little offal, 
they are good mothers, are prolific, of good size, 
and furnish nice tender meat. 

THE CUSTOM is to put colts into a four-horse 
team, or into a plow, to be broken, where they 
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acquire a slow walking gait. This is wrong. 
Put them to a wagon and accustom them to walk 
fast at the start, or what is better learn them 
to be rapid walkers under the saddle. 

M. N. writes: ‘Can you give us any infor- 
mation concerning oleomargarine? Butter is so 
expensive that we poor folks, who have it to buy, 
ean scarcely afford to use it, and if there is any 
way of making or procuring a substitute, I would 
be glad to hear it.” 

There is much oleomargarine being made and 
sold for butter. It is made at the butcher- 
ing establishments from beef’s fat. It is, like 
much of the butter that is made, not at all pala- 
table to persons accustomed to the use of good 
butter. ‘‘M. N.” need not look in that direction 
for relief. To economize we should say “ spread 
good butter thin,” rather than use tallow because 
it is cheap. 

Now, we think we have it—the way to stop a 
cow from kicking while being milked. Take 
a small «trap or rope, put it around the cow over 
the back just forward of the hips, and on the under 
side just close to the bag; draw up reasonably 
snug and fasten it. The first time put it on ten 
or fifteen minutes before milking, so that the cow 
may get used toit. The cow should be tied or 
fastened in some way. She may not give down 
her milk the first time, but after once or twice 
there will be no trouble. It is impossible for a 
cow to kick when fastened in this way. A num- 
ber of correspondents are writing to the Country 
Gentleman on the subject, and there seems to be 
much unaminity in favor of this method. 

F. D, Curtis revives chilled lambs by placing 
bottles of hot water around them. His plan is 
to immerse them entirely, except the bead, ina 
pail of hot water, as hot as can be endured by 
the hand, and then rub them thorough'y. The 
latter part of the treatment helps to give action 
to the muscles, and to limber up the lamb. In 
& few minutes they may be taken out and rubbed 
partly dry, and then covered up with blankets 
and kept by the fire until able to walk about. 

WE rather like L.S. Hardin’s new move in 
the formation of a National Dairy Cattle Club for 
recording the performances of dairy cattle. T.S. 
Gold, of Connecticut, is president, and Hardin 
is secretary of the Executive Committee. We 
shall now have a Herd Book for milk rather 
than blood, we suppose. This strikes us to be a 
good way to fin.j out which is the best breed for 
dairy purposes. Success to the N. D.C. C. 

“ How is oil meal usually fed, and in what 
quantity ?”—T. E.P. Ans.—Itis usually mixed 
with the ground grain fed to the stock, and at 
the rate of one to four pounds daily to each 
animal. About the only place in Philadelphia 
that oil meal is manufactured is at York avenue 
and Willow street. The price is $35.50 per ton. 
Oil cake is sold there, also, at $34. per ton, with 
a prospect of an early rise in the price. 

So LONG as customers are willing to give from 
five to ten cents per pound more for the properly 
colored article it will be useless to lecture the 
dairymen upon the impropriety of the practice. 
When public opinion among customers is against 
yellow butter our dairymen will abolish the prac- 
tice, but not until then. Several kinds of butter 
color are advertised in our paper. 

WE NOTICE that Thomas G. Smedley of Wil- 
listown Inn, Chester Co., Pa., has taken the 
agency for Dick’s hay and fodder cutter. We 
know Mr. Smedley, well enough to declare that 
this cutter must have genuine merit or he would 
not touch it. 

REALLY fine butter can only be had in New 
York at monstrous prices, and then only in 
smal! quantities. So the New York World says, 
and it is true. The little butter of that stripe 
which goes to New York is made in dairies near 
Philadelphia. 

“GEORGE SHARPLESS thinks that corn fodder 
should be cut from one inch to one and a quarter 
inches in length, but Thomas Gawthrop advises 
from two to three inches for the pieces. We do 
not apprehend the difference is vital. 

THE CosT of shippizg butter from the west to 
New York, in refrigerator cars, including cost of 
tubs, commissions and freights, is only about 
— cents per pound when shipped by the car- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this Ve will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


Piymonth Rocks and Brown Leghorns 


A few choice P. Rocks and Brown Leghorns for sale at 
reasonable figures by HAYDN H. TSHUDY, LiTIZ, Pa. 


R DAIRY 
|) THERMOMETERS, 


Churn Thermometers, 
Cheese Thermometers, Etc., 
Lactometers, for testing the purity of 
milk. Creamometers, for showing the 
quantity or percentage of cream. 


“| Spectacles, Rye Glasses, Etc, lite 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WILLIAM Y. M’ALLISTER, 


C) 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The “Conrad Lower” Farm Wagon 


strongly built, o 
the best material, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained,farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons. Each 4 
w n will ve fur- 
nished with side 2 eee 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, ‘*‘ thimble-skein,” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is dear a price ; ct the Best. 
Call on or address EDWARD NEAL, 
13 miles North (Successor to CONRAP LOWER,) 
of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 
Aw Market wagons made at moderate prices, 


ILLUSTRATED GARDEN 
EE GUIDE, of the best Flowers 























and Vegetables, with prices of 
Seeds and how to grow them. 
FREE TO ALL. It will pay to send for it. 
COLE & BROTHER, Seedsmen, PELLA, Iowa. 





’ OwNn— 
B. M. & CO.’Sg ONCE GR fom GROWN! 


ALWLY 
RELIABLE 


Our large Illustrated Catalogue of 

everything for Farm or Garden 

MAILED FREE TO ALL. It costs 

you nothing and may save you a 

great deal. Send for it 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., 

223 Church St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BANCIS W. HICKS, Avondale, Chester Co. 
Pa., has for sale a very superior SHORT-HORN 
BULL CALF, REGISTERED and all right, for $50. cash, 


boxed and put on cars at Avondale. A few more pure 
White Leghorn Cocks $1.00 each. 


acres connote Poultry Monthly 


AT WORK FOR US.) For JANUARY! 
s tF B OUT TO-DAY! 

mart Farmer BOYS yiaijed to any address for 12 

CAN FARN Cents in Postage Stamps. 
Pocket Money this Winter Finest Number Issued! 
THE FANCIERS’ WEEKLY. 

The only live, original Weekly issued, devoted 
to Poultry, Pigeons and the Kennel! Twelve pages, hand- 
some, bright cover, fine tinted book paper, correct illustra- 
tions, arparkling, newsy weekly. $1.00ayear Sample 
copies Free. FERRIS PUBLISHING CO., Albany, N. Y. 






Sawing off a Log, 
Easy and Fast, 








Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
W. GILEs, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL0 
CAUTION.—We are sto sping all infringements upon 
our Patents, and have sued W. W. Bostwick and Farmers’ 
Manufacturing Co. for making machines tike ours. We 
have also sued W. H. Clark, of Star City, Ind., for using 

and selling said machines. 

TAKE NOTICE.—We have sold our exclusive right 
to all our rites | Machines to A. Ht. Frank, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., for the following States to wit: New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey. Mass., Conn., 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine; to 
whom all communications and orders should be sent for 
said States. 





LITTLE GIANT MILLS, 


FOR GRINDING CORN anp 
COBS. PRIcE, $35. 


NEW GIANT MILLS, ‘itsc'axp att. Puce e410. 


For Sale by 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Vos. 21 and 23 8. Sixth Street, (Between Market and Chestnut Sts.,) Philadelphia, Pa. 









making. 


for it. 


This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com- 
mon-sene and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- 
duly, August and Winter Buiier mace equal io the 
best June product. 
quality at least 20 per cent. Reduces labor of churning one- 
half. Prevents Butter becoming raneid. 
value 3 to 5 centsa pound. Guaranteed free from aii injurious 
ingredients. Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 25 
cents’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market value. Can you make a better investment? 
of imitations. 
mark of dairy-maid, together with words ““GrLT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
our book ‘‘ Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
Small size, ¥ tb., at 25 cents; Large size, 214 ths., 
$1.00. Great saving by buying the iarger size. 

Address, 


[Trade-mark “* Butter Maker” Registered,] 


Increases product 6 per ceni. Improves 


Improves market 


Beware 
Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 


BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
BUFFALQ, N. Y. 
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The Campaign of 1880. 

We, this month, begin a new year and a new 
campaign in our agricultural business. While 
others may and will discourse on different topics 
connected with husbandry, our province is that 
of the poultry yard. In the years past we have 
endeavored to give practical and seasonable ad- 
vice and suggestions in reference to subjects per- 
taining to poultry keeping. We feel encouraged 
by many kind and appreciative words, both from 
people we know and from those with whom we 
have no personal acquaintance. We have every 
reason to believe that this department of the 
FARM JOURNAL is acceptable to our readers. 
We aim to be practical and at the same time 
wish to encourage our readers to keep the newer 
and more productive breeds, to furnish them 
with good and comfortable quarters, give them 
a reasonable amount of attention, and to get as 
much out of their poultry as possible. It is our 
intention to continue on this line, and we believe 
that those who practice what we preach will find 
their account in it. 

We shall not devote much space to the discus- 
sion of theoretical or speculative points which 
are of interest only to fanciers and amateurs, but 
shall continue to give more real practically valu- 
able matter in these columns for the money than 
can be found elsewhere in the United States. 
The long spun theories of specialists are of no 
account to practical people. The great majority 
of our readers are level-headed people, and it 
shall be our endeavor to make our department 
of use to that sort of readers. We shall not de- 
ery poultry fancying, which may be made a 
rational pastime, and will endeavor at all times 
to encourage a taste for good stock and a knowl- 
edge of how to take good care of it. On this 
basis we wish all our readers a Happy New Year. 


——_—_—_—_--- > 1 ——_—_— 


Mating Season. 


Fanciers and breeders of fine poultry mate up 
their breeding pens or yards this month. There 
are two or three reasons for this early mating. 
First to secure purity of blood. When fowls of 
the different sexes are allowed to run together 
indiscriminately one has no guarantee of the 
purity of the offspring. Of course if there is but 
one breed of fowls kept on a place the offspring 
will be of that one breed, whether of Brahmas, 
Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns, Games, or whatnot. 
But aside from purity of blood, the breeder wishes 
to secure the greatest excellence possible. To 
this end the best specimens are selected and 
mated by themselves. The particular character- 
istics of the specimens are noted and the mating 
so done as to combine the most desirable points 
in the progeny. A third reason for early mating 
is to secure early clutches of the kind desired. 

The average poultry-keeper h:s little apprecia- 
tion of the skill and study required to keep up 
the best points, aud not only keep them up, but 
to improve them in a breed of chickens. Manya 
one is inclined to think breeders of poultry or other 
farm stock ask extravagant prices for good spec- 
imens. It is true that extravagant prices are 
sometimes paid, but ordinary prices of improved 
stock are not out of the way. Ifthe investment 
of $3 or $5 in a superior cock bird will increase 
the aggregate value of the annual products of the 
poultry yard 3 to 5 per cent it should be con- 
sidered a good investment. Whether it be good 
or bad the prices breeders receive for their pure 





bred fowls scarcely pay them for producing them. 
And, but for the fancy, and the pride they take 
in breeding, they would be but poorly remunera- 
ted for their trouble and outlay. If you don’t 
believe it try the experiment. 





Feeding Onions. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL:—You ask for an 
expression of opinion in regard to feeding ‘‘ raw 
onions” to fowls. I have fed my Plymouth 
Rocks raw onions every other morning for two 
months; I do not chop fine, but merely crush the 
onion and throw to the fowls; it gives them more 
to do than if they were chopped fine, and where 
poultry are kept enclosed, it is well to give them 
all the work possible, it prevents feather eating 
and a number of other bad habits, and gives them 
exercise. I find that onions fed first thing in the 
morning before the usual hot feed proves an 
excellent tonic, and keeps the fowls in excellent 
condition ; but it does impart a flavor to the eggs, 


but not to any great extent. 
Broad Creek, Conn. A. 
a oe 


Under-ground Hospital. 


After reading the poultry editor’s article on 
the transmission of diseases in fowls, in the No. 
vember number of the FARM JOURNAL, it has 
occurred to me to say that it would be an excel- 
lent plan for poultrymen and farmers who are 
troubled with hereditary ailments in their flocks 
to establish and make free use of an underground 
hospital. When a bird is discovered among the 
flock afflicted with the roup or any similar dis- 
ease the best way to dispose of that bird is to give 
his neck a gentle tap with the blade of a hatchet 
and bury him at least three feet under the 
ground. It may be possible to cure him but he 
is not worth the medicine and the labor it would 
require. For when he recovers he has a weak- 
ened constitution, and can only transmit the same 
to his offspring. The course here recommended 
is advisable also for the reason, that roup is not 
only hereditary but contagious. Unless extra. 
ordinary care is taken, the drinking water, coops, 
houses and the whole premises will be tainted 
with the disease. The best way to stamp out 
such diseases, in the writer’s opinion, is to sum- 
marily dispatch the sick fowls and then to use 
every possible means to keep those that are 
well in good condition.—B. R. Black, Mullica 
Hill, N. J. 





a 
Roup in Fowls. 


Beginners in poultry-keepi.g sometimes have 
perplexing experiences with stock attacked by 
roup. Most of these “ tender-feet” read the 
poultry journals and see advertisements of roup 
pills. They straightway invest in some of these 
pills, which, as a rule, is throwing good money 
after bad. Our tender-foot fusses with his roupy 
chickens ; he doses and drenches them. He pro- 
bably writes a letter to the editor of his poultry 
journal about them ; he buys more pills; he in- 
vests in a small syringe ; he gives them all kinds 
of goodies; he thinks they may be improving a 
little. He writes another letter to the editor; 
he gets more pills and doubles the dose. He ap- 
plies to the druggist for various lotions and solu- 
tions, and uses his syringe vigorously. He is 
at last gratified by seeing his birds, as he sup- 
poses, “cured,” and he is happy. But the wind 
changes to the East, and next morning they are 
as bad as ever. Another frantic letter to the 
editor, in which the East wind is heartily anath- 
amatized. Roup pills are again given in large 
doses ; a bottle of gin or whiskey is procured and 
duly administered; the birds have their feet 





toasted at the fire; their noses and eyes are 
carefully wiped, and they are put to roost. In 
the morning, alas! they are worse. The rooster 
can only get one corner of one eye open; the 
hens are dumpy and sulky. They protest in a | 
feeble way against being doctored, and begin to 
smell bad. The proprietor finally loses patience ; 
he concludes the blanked things are more bother 
than they are worth axyway, and so hires a boy 
to kill and bury them. 

He now takes a smoke, writes another letter, 
reckons his expenses, and finds that in one way 
and another they overrun the original invest- 
ment in the fowls, and forswears poultry-keeping. 
This is not a very unusual experience among 
greenhorns, who are captivated by the flashy, 
sensational statements and advertisements in 
some of the high-toned, popular, “ beautifully 
illustrated” poultry journals. It is the aim of 
these journals first to excite the imagination of 
those whose heads are not level and get them to 
engage in poultry-keeping ; and second, to sell 
roup pills. Their success in these two directions 
is something surprising. It may be legitimate, 


but is it honorable? 
Geen Se ie ee ee 


IT IS TIME now to be getting ready in good 
earnest for the raising of chickens, Make good, 
clean nests, set them as near the ground as may 
be. As soon asa suitable hen becomes broody, 
set her on from seven to ten eggs; see that she 
is not disturbed by other hens laying to her. 
If she is a little wild, handle her gently at night 
when on the nest and talk to her. She will soon 
be tame so as to allow you to handle her when 
necessary in the daytime. 

a cla al a 


Earliness. 


A short time ago we adverted to this topic and 
showed that earliness or precocity in pullets was 
a high score in their favor, and made them more 
valuable as an investment than slower develop- 
ing ones. 

We now wish to look at earliness in reference 
to its value in market poultry. It is a generally 
admitted fact that the sooner any animal attains 
its full development and maturity the more pro- 
fitable it is asa marketable commodity. Animals 
which are not the largest at maturity may bs, 
and under certain circumstances are, more profi- 
table to produce for market than those that at- 
tain great size when full grown. This has been 
argued out at length in reference to the pig and 
the sheep, and also in cattle which mature at an 
early age. 

Asarule the largest animals at maturity re- 
quire a longer time to grow them than smaller 
ones. This is especially true of chickens. An 
Asiatic that will, or may, weigh twelve pounds 
or more, when full grown will not complete its 
growth under twelve to fifteen months. Where 
feed is plenty and cheap this is not a matter of 
so much consequence, but where it is dear, and 
sharp competition in market exists, the slow 
growing fowl, though in the end it attains the 
largest size, is not the most profitable to the pro- 
ducer. What is wanted for a profitable market 
fowl is one that will grow quick and be as large 
and fine at maturity as possible. 

On the Atlantic slope this matter of earliness 
is one of importance to poultry keepers. To 
those living in the interior it is of less conse- 
quence. Poultry keepers in the Mississippi 
valley do not as a rule begin to market their 
poultry until settled cold weather sets in; by 
this time the great bulk of that produced on the 
Atlantic slope should be disposed of in market. 
That this may be accomplished to the best advan- 
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tage the early maturing varieties, as Plymouth 
Rocks, Houdans, and the first crosses of these on 
good common stock er Asiatics should be selected. 
Any of our readers who desire to test this matter 
will not be disappointed in such an experiment 
as here suggested. 
-_>- 
Fancy Prices. 





The farmer who sells his poultry by the pound 
and his eggs in the general market, thinks breed- 
ers of improved fowls ask exorbitant prices for 
breeding stock or for eggs to hatch. It is true there 
is a difference between the prices the farmer gets 
fot his products and those he is asked to pay for 
pure bred products of the poultry yard. But 
when the profits are considered, the difference 
is much less than the farmer thinks it is. 

To breed pure bred stock and keep it pure, 
and keep it up to a high degree of excellence re- 
quires skill and expense. To let people know 
he has such stock to sell, he is obliged to adver- 
tise it, and that costs money. The farmer who 
will make the small necessary expenditure to 
get a start with whatever breed he prefers, and 
handles them weil and sells his eggs and chick- 
ens to the best advantage without expense for 
extra housing, extra feeding, extra advertising, 
ete., will have as much profit as the fancier who 
offers him pure bred stock at higher prices. 
Those who think ‘‘there’s millions in it,” need 
but try it, and they will then ‘ know how it is 


themselves.”’ 
> + 


FOOT NOTES. 

DvuRING the cold weather see that your fowls 
have fresh water to drink every day. 

SoME of our readers want to know about incu- 
bators. We shall tell what we Know of them 
next month. 

How many of our readers will commence the 
campaign of 1880 with a record of proceedings in 
the poultry yard ? 

THE poultry crop of Kent county, Delaware, 
is worth as much asthe corncrop. The same 
condition applies to many other counties in the 
United States. 

THERE is no way to secure eit} 
in chickens. Early broods are ap. five more 
cockerals and later ones more pull. s. This is 
the fact, but no one has given any reason for it. 

THe large wattles of the Leghorns are often 
frozen by getting wetted when the fowl] is drink- 
ing. To avoid this warmish water should be 
given in.vessels inside the houses and the fowls 
kept in until the wattles dry off. 

THIS IS MIDWINTER, and the poultry need good 
care now. Hens cannot lay unless they have 
comfortable quarters and reasonably good feed- 
ing. Don’t forg:-t that unless fowls are furnished 
with water they will fare badly, even where 
their other wants are tolerably well supplied. 

WirTd the general improvement in business it 
will be reasonable to suppose that chicken pro- 
ducts will be in better and quicker demand than 
during the last two or three years. With the 
advance in the price of grain there will have to 
be a corresponding advance in the price of eggs 
and poultry. Our readers should see to it that 
the eggs and poultry they have to sell are of the 
best quality, and presented in the most attractive 
shape. 

THE newest thing in the produce line, or 
rather in the line of canned goods or produce, is 
an establishment in New Jersey for raising on a 
large scale, by the most approved methods, poul- 
try for canning. These goods wiil in the next 
twelve months be distributed to every part of the 
civilized world, as the enterprise is in the hands 
of the largest grocery firm in America. We 
shall visit this establishment some time soon 
and give our readers a description of the methods 
and management. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the poultry department of 
this paper should be addressed to Dr. A. M. 
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Dickie, Doylestown, Pa., the poultry editor. 
All correspondence relating to business connected 
with the FARM JOURNAL should be addressed to 
Wilmer Atkinson, 144 N. Seventh Street, Phila., 
editor and proprietor. Contributions and corres- 
pondence relating to poultry matters to receive 
prompt attention must be sent to Doylestown. 
Please make a note of this. 


IF you wish to set the hens early you must 
start them to laying early. We have given di- 
rections for having winter layers so often that 
we hardly think it necessary to repeat them now. 
Keep the hens comfortable, make their quarters 
as snug and homelike as possible. Give warm, 
soft feed in the morning; give fresh water twice 
a day ; give all the broken oyster shells they 
will eat; give some sour milk and bran every 
day ; some green stuff, cabbage leaves, turnips, 
boiled potatoes and such feed, and the hens will 
lay and want to sit this month or next. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


TOCK-BREEDERS AND POULTRYMEN 
A Can procure wood engravings and electros of the 
finest quality and at the most moderate rates, of 
J. M. BRYANT, 708 Chestnut Street, 
Refers to Editor Farm JOURNAL. Philadelphia, Pa. 


] OSE-COME WHITE LEGHORNS.—I have 
» two fine cockerals of the above variety for sale; 
are of ©. F, Starr’s noted strain. 
Rock cockerals anc pullets, Drake. Upham & Grant strains, 
SAMUEL T. EARLE, M. D., Centreville, Md. 


TOW READ Y.—A fine lot of PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
BROWN LEGHORN, HOUDAN CHICKENS and 
fexit DUCKS for sale at moderate prices. Be sure and 
correspond with me before making your purchases, I can 
suit you DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa 


MONEY IN POULTRY. aipionas have teen 


awarded to Prof. A. Corbett, No. 7 Warren street, N. Y., 
for his new process for hatching eggs and raising poultry 
in horse manure. Particulars free. 


LEGHORNS, PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


And WHITE LEGHORNS. No.1 Birds For Sale 
by W. H. CUNNINGHAM, Chenango Bridge. N. Y. 


VY HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 


Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 
qualified by the ‘““American Standard of Excellence.” 
Eggs and Fow!ls for sale. Write! 

A. J. PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin Co., Pa. 


WHITE AND ; rr T*NA]A 
srnbverR corey DORKINGS 
aspecialty. I have several choice imported and Ist prize 
birds and a fine lot of their progeny, some of which are for 
sale. Also eggs after ist of February at $5.00 for 26. 

Address C. O. POOLE, Metuchen, N. J. 


American Rose-Comb Dominiques 


at reduced rates during this month to make room for my 
winter stock. No other kinds kept on the farm. Order 
early. ELLWOOD C. COX. Kennett Square, Ches. Co. Pa, 


EXCELSIOR 
Poultry Yards. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold 
and Silver Penciled Hamburgs, Black 
Hamburgs. Polish, W. and B. Leghorn, 
Gold L. Sebright Bantams, Silver DL. W. Game Bantams, 
G. B. B. R. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS IN SEASON, 

Ss. DORWART, Reading, Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


Drake strain; no other breed kept. Have taken ist or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 
shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Bauen Ducks. 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Delington, Pa. 


EGGS:HATCHING 


From Light Brahmas, Plymouth Roeks, 
Partridge and Buff Coehins, Browy and 
White Leghorns, Black B. Red Games G 
and 8.8. Hamburgs. 13 eggs + wr $2, or 
26 for $3.00. After May 2d. 13 for $1.50 
or 36 for $3 00. pple — for a b= 
eggs in sprin 20 Brown Leghorns, 10 “~@ oe, 
Tight Brahmas, 5 White Leghorne, 10 | “<< 
Partridge Cochin cockerels for sale at $2.00 each or 2 for $3. 
$ trios Brown Leghorns, 2 P. Cochins, “5 Buff Coc Fon 21. 
Brahmas at $5.00 per trio. 

Guarantee satisfaction. Letters answered promptly. 
Stock from best strainsin country. Circulars free, 

HOMER H. UEWITT, 
WILLIAMSEURG, Blair county, Penna. 


Also some Ply mouth 
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“SOLD OUT! 


Owing to the liberal patronage of FARM JOURNAL friends, 
my stock of pure-bred Brown Leghorns and Plymouth 
Rock fowls is far reduced, that I must decline to sell any 
more until March Ist. After tbis date I shall havea few 
pullets of each variety to sell. I shall also be prepared to 
supply eggs for hatching. My Illustrated Descriptive Cir- 
cular serit free to any address, 

BR. R. BLACK, Mallica Hill, N. J. 


BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. % 





30 th Boxes, - - - $1 25/100 I) Bags, - - - §250 
60 ’ - - = 200] 200 h Barrels, - - 5 00 
GRANULATED BONE. 

30 Ib Boxes, - - - $1 00|100 b Bags, - - - §225 

60 b - +s 1 75| 200 Barrels, - - 4 
CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS. 
50 Bb Boxes, “2. .60|200 hb Bags, - - - $150 
100 * se ae 1 00 | 350 ‘“* Barrels, - - 250 


Expressly manufactured for fowls from superior stock. 
Pure and sweet. Sent by freight on receipt of price. 
Samples 10 cts, Fine Ground Shells same price as Crushed, 


Cc. H. DEMPWOLFF & CO., 
York Bone Mills, York, Penna. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA 


AND KINDRED DISEASES cured WITHOUT FAIL by 
Dr. DE GROFFT’S CHICKEN POWDER. In 
small doses it acts as a gentie stimulant, keeping fowls ina 
healthy condition and increasing egg produc tion. Has been 
tried and approved. Give it a tris]. Observe price— 
Full-size package, |): 500 single doses,) by mail, 60e, 
Address HASSINGER’S P HARMACY, Mullica Hill, N. | Hill, N.J. 


EUREKA! 


A Scelt-REGULATING UNCUBATOR. 

Automatically turns the eggs and hatches all fertile ones, 

$50 for a 300-egg Incubator. Send fora circular, 
J tL. CAMPBELL 

Box 84, West Elizabeth, ‘Allegheny Co., Pa. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY PeSuBE™ 


YAKDS. 
VELSON S&S SEIBERT, 
: Chambersburg, Pa. 
Best strains ot thoroughbred poultry, 
a P. Rocks, W.ana B Leghorns, L. and 
: DD. Brahmas, W. and P. Cochins and 
=~, Houdans. Kggs and fowls in season. 
“GP National reputation! 44 premiums 








— ~ this fall--8 at National Fair, Wash- 
ington, D.C, SOME é HOICE BIRDS ROR SALE, 


DICKIE’S 
POULTRY 
POW DER. 


ame meticine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
° semecasge practical experience in poultry 
¥* keeping, and is the best prepa- 
| tion for fowls in the market. It 
will prevent and cure disease 
and keep the stock healthy and 
thrifiy. It is sold by wholesale 
druggists in P hiladelphia from 
whom country merchants and 

dealers can order it. The 
POULTRY POWDER 

AND " 

GAPE CURE 
- ; : should be in the hands of every 
poultry kee per. ‘A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
storekeeper tor Dichkie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 
FR. 7. oH. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


ALLEY STOCK FARM, Dr. L. ELLWOOD, 

SCHENFCTADY, N. Y.—For sale, Ymported HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE and their progeny (cows, heifers and calves, 
at reasonable prices. Also registered POLAND-CHIN 
PIGS, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 


~OUTH-DOWN EWE AND EWE LAMBS. 
Bred from the best importations, for sale by 
LEW. D. PERRIN, Perry Centre, N. Y. 


Holstein Cattle and Berkshire Pigs 


BEACON FARM. 


LL STOCK IMPORTED, OR RRED DIRECTLY 
¥ from Importation. Prize-winners wherever 


exhibited. Address - Catalogues, 
. N. ROBINS, Northport, L. I. 

t & ) W ARD, Produce Commission 

3 a Merchants. 


ESTABLISHED 1845, nena for Circular of Great Value, 
giving full instruction for shipping 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER anp PRODUCE, 
279 Washington Street, New York. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, NewY ork City. 
JOULTRY CHOLERA,—ITS CAUSE, NATURE 


} and MANAGEMENT. Sent eat for 50 Cents, 
Adress this office, or Dk. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


(The Farm JOURNAL is entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office ‘as second- -class mail matter.) 





THIS PAPER is 50 cents a year for single sub- 
scriptions; but we take four subscribers for $1. 
We pay postage. 


Subscribers residing within the city limits, at 
club rates, must pay twelve cents extra for pos- 
tage. Single subscriptions are received at 50 
cents, postage paid. 

CALL and see us when in town; we are always 
glad to welcome our country friends. As we 
have said again and again, the “latch string is 
out ”’ to all our readers. 

ANY READER onlering Seuke. through us to 
the amount of $2.50, will receive the FARM 
JOURNAL a year free. We can supply almost any 
book published on these terms. 


WE HAVE run short of the November number 
of the FARM JOURNAL. We want 25 copies of 
it. We will advance any one’s subscription a 
month who will send a copy, and thank him 
besides. 





“A FARMER who cannot double his money by 
taking the FARM JOURNAL had better quit 
farming.” 

This we quote from the Land Seeker, a little 
paper published at Richmond, Va. We don’t 
believe it; we have a pretty good opinion of the 
FARM a an but we cannot go that far. 


WE PROMPTLY forward all sabeurigtioas for 
other papers, in clubbing with the FARM JOUR- 
NAL, to the publishers thereof, and then our re- 
sponsibility ends. We do not guarantee that any 
paper but our own will live through the year. 
The person subscribing runs the same risk of 
not getting the paper the full time as though he 
sent the money directly to the publisher. 

SCRIBNER’S, St. Nicholas, Harpers’ Magazine, 
Bazar, Weekly, and Young People, American 
Agriculturist, Country Gentleman, Wide Awake, 
Nursery, Fruit Recorder, Floral Cabinet, and 
all the leading publications are furnished by us 
in clubbing with the FARM JOURNAL ata great 
saving to subscribers. The FARM JOURNAL is 
just about given away every time. Write to us 
for terms of any not on our list. 








~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


An elegant Holiday Present. A gilt-bound Anuto- 
graph Album, with 48 heautifully engraved pages, also 47 
select quotations, all for 15 cts., postpaid. P. O. stamps 
taken. Agenta wanted, Franklin Bros Weat Haven 


MOE 


FELT CARPETINGS 20 io 38 cts. per yd. FELT 
CEILING for rooms in place of Plaster. FELT 
ROOFING and SIDING. For circular and Sample 
address C. J. FAY, CAMDEN, New Jersey. 
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ORGAN BEAT TY PIANO 

WW URGANS B28 Sues, set Golden Tongue Recus, & Uct’s, B 

Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd G ve & Kook $98. 

New Pianos, S100l, Cover & Book, G8 BE to SB2ERS. Kelore 

rou bry be aureto writar re. Hinstrated Newerpaper 8 se ree. 
ress DANL. EATTY, Wash inoton, S w 
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0083 Printing Press 


(df Prints cards labels &c. (Self. inher $5) 18 larger sizes 
fe or business or pleasure vyor ufown ad= 
a vertising and printing, Catalogue of presses, type, cards 


Per &c., for 2 stamps. Kelsey & Oo, Meridca, Conn 
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‘OUR CLUBBING RATES 


—WITH— 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


In connection with the Farm JouRNAL we receive sub- 
scriptions for any magazine or nuwspaper in the United 
States, at the publisher’s price or less. We present below 
both the publishers’ prices and cvr own, of a large number 
of the leading magazines and papers, The reader will note 
that we inciudethe Farm Journal for one year 
in every instance, at the price given in the right-hand col- 
umn, and that postage on both publications is prepaid. 

Publisher’s Price Our Price 


for the paper for BOTH 
named, papers. 
American Agriculturiat, - - $1 $).60 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, - 2 2.10 
Atlantic Monthly, 4 3 
American Poultry Y: ard, (weekly, ) 1 1 


Babyland, (new subscribers,) - 
Baltimore Aine rican, (weekly, ) 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, 
Burlington Hawkeye, - 
Cincinnati <aarnlane, (weekly,) 
Cincinnati Weekly Times, + 
Country Gentleman, - - 
Danbury News, - - - 
De morest’ 8 Magazine, - 
Fireside Companion, - 
Frank Leslie’s [llus, Newspaper (weekly, )4. 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, - 
Gardener’s Monthly e. - 
Godey’s Lady Book 
Harper’ 3 Bazar aud Weekly, each 
Magazine, - 
. Young People, - 
Home Circle. ( Boston,) 
Journal of Chemistry, (new subscribers, ) 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, (with premium, ) 
Lippincott’s Magazine, - 
Litteli’s Living Age, - 
land and Home, - 
Maryland F: armer, - 
Methodist, - 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
National Baptist, Philadelphia, 
New York Herald, (weekly) - 
pad Times, - 
. Tribune, ‘“ 
< Weekly WwW itness, 
* Weekly W orld, 
Nursery, - 
Peterson’s Magazine, - 
Philadelphia Daily Record, (one year,) 
= (six months, ) 
- Weekly Press, - 


“ “ 
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Toles io B lude, - 
Vick’s Floral Magazine. 
Western Rural, - 

Wide Awake, - - 
Woman’s Journal, 
Youth’s Comp: anion, (new subecrib’ 8 only) 1. 


This is only a partial list. 


‘Times, - 
Popular Science Monthly, - - 
Poultry World, - : - 
Prairie Farmer, - - - - 10 
Saturday Night, - - - - 
Scientific American, - - 
st: = Supplement, - 
The Household, - 
i Svientitic Farmer, - - - 
Scribner’s Magazine, - - 
Springtield hepublican, (weekly ) - 
. Nich olas, - 
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We will furnish any other 
leading publication at corresponding rates. Where two or 
more papers are wanted we offer speciai reductions. Write 
for terms of any not on the list. ga@Subscribers, in remit~ 
ting, will do us a great favor by stating whether it isa NEW 
subscription ora REYEWAL. Address all communications 
to WILMER ATHINSON, 
Publisher, FARM JOURNAL. 

AGENTS WA NTED for the wichiy illas- 
trated — a com- 


plete and brilliant History of the great tour of 


Gon. GRANT aromd the WORLD, 


by Hon. J.T. Momasey, ie prince of descriptive - 
thors. Asplendid gift-book. 4e°A million peo- 
ple want it. The best chance of your life to make 
money. Beware of imita'ions by unknown authors. The 
superior authorship, oatque illustrations, elegant 
paper, and marvelous cheapness render this book 
immensely popular. 20,000 BOOKS S°LD. 
Circulars free. verms extremeiv liberal. Outfit $1.00. 
Address HUBBARD BROS., 733 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


Penn Mutual Life Instrance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED sy J aaa 
RATES, Agents ont Canvassers wanted. Ap Pply to 
. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President, 








OR SALE.—Two very alti DEVON Bull 


Calves; dam of one Edith 7th.; of the other 
Pride 3d. All good ones and prize- winners, 
WM. H. JONES, So. Montrose, Pa. 


YHESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Shee >p of im- 
rorted stock. Plymouth Rock and W, Leghorn eggs. 


$i. 00 per 13. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


WALTER «& SO 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Lincoln Sheep, Chester White, Berk- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEP HERD DOGS, 
and different breeds of poultry. Send stamp for Desc rip- 
tive circular and prices for 1879. Address 

aij LA GRANGI FARM, West Chester, Ches. Co., 


a IMPROVED = 
JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Pare Poland China Pigs, ses.se 


from stock weighing 725 to 900 Ibs. dressed 
H. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J- 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Thirty Prizes and Sweepstakes won last Fall. Quality of 
stock second to none in the country. Persons wishing 
to start with the best stock, or to improve what they now 
have, especially in the heads and hams, can be supplied 
with the animals they nee 

ALEX. M. FU 7 FORD 


Rectangular & Square BOX 
TITRNQ 
CHURNS. & 
Chexnpest and Best. Nog 
inside fixtures, and always re- 
liable. Six sizes of each kind 
made. Three sizes of the LEVER 
Butter Worker made. Best ma- 
teria] used, and every Churn @ 
and Butter Worker warranted % 
exactly as represented. One§ 
Churn at wholesale where we 
have no agent. 
Ra-Send Postal for Circulars. 
CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, 
BEAN'S 

Extract of ANNVATTO. 

Price, 25 Cts. per Bottle, 
The only trae Batter Color 
ever offered to the public. Gives a 
gomsine Junenes. which pleases 
eceye and tickles the palate. 
When once used you will have no 
other, Weare awarded many cer- 
tificates, which will be sent, witha 
history of Annatto, on application 

to EAN & BROTHER, 
Druggists, 47 and 49 N. Second St... Philad’a,. 


BUTTER- WORKE. 


The most effective, sim- 
ple and convenient yet in- 
vented. Works 30 lbs. 
in less than 5 minutes, | 
thoroughly working out 
buttermilk and mixing 
in the salt. AGENTS | 
WANTED. Send for 
circular to hi 


A. H. REID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE “LILLY” BUTTER-WORKER. 


Mr. SILAS eee geapeleiee of 
aa Cottage Farm, Cam- 
den, N. J., says: ‘‘It isthe per- 
fection of a butter-worker.” Mr. 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West 
Grove. Ches. Co., Pa., says: ‘‘It 
works satisfactorily, and I would 
not be without one.” Both gen- 
tleman named above are makers 
of “ Gilt-edge” butter. Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 
turned in thirty days money 
refunded. Send for circular. 
C. H. = gt ae 
. 316 Race 
© Siiindeighia” Pa, 


POROUS DRAIN 


Prices 


Bel- Air Marviand. 





Wis. 

















Address 


poses rna, Del. 


Farm Accounts! 


Ww. M. BELL, 


very Farnx r should know howto] p th Le 
rete new and complete system jus L Sond 
ostal for free Circulars to the Bry AN 





TRATTON 
USINESS COLLEGE, 18 8. Tenth 5S iplia 








Taeeests” BUTTER COLOR 


Gives Butter the gilteedge color the year round. The largest Butter Buyers rec ogee its use. 
of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. Ask your druggist or merchant for it; 
costs, Who uses it, where to get it WELLS. RICHARDSON & CO., Propri ictors, Burl lin «ton, Vt. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

Tee Farm JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treate subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves; we do notdump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want CREAM,—send the SKIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1680. 


“The New Year cometh as the snow-flakes fail, 
Hiding the Old Year’s footprints from our eyes; 
Oh! may he visit you with sweet surprise, 
And the sure changes that he brings to all 
Be change from lights to lights as change the skies.” 


Sugar from Indian Corn. 


At the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Cane-Growers’ Association, held at St. Louis, 
on December 3d, a communication was read from 
Prof. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, upon the subject 
of converting cane or corn juice into sugar, by his 
patent method. The convention, it appears, sat 
down upon the Professor. It will be remembered 
by our readers that Prof. Stewart was expected 
to show his process at our late State Fair, or at 
least, exhibit some of his sugar, but failed to do 
80. 

In the document read at the St. Louis meeting 
he gave it as his opinion that the old Chinese 
cane would produce the largest results of sugar 
of any plant in the country (unless it be some 
varieties of Indian corn,) but without the use of 
his preparation (solution B) it was impossible to 
produce the sugar from it. He stated that he 
had made from 1,600 to 2,400 pounds of sugar 
per acre from sweet corn-stalks after the ears had 
been removed for eating or drying. 

The communication elicited much discussion, 
and some of its points were strongly combatted. 
The value of his solution B in the manufacture 
was thoroughly ventilated, and with one excep- 
tion it was the opinion of all who spoke of it that 
they could see no advantage in using it. 

Prof. Stewart now has the floor. We all want 
to know exactly what this wonderful “solution 
B” is going to do for us as a nation of corn 
growers and sugar consumers. 

THE great railroads leading to the West, by 
their system of charging local shippers a far 
higher freight rate than Western shippers, vir- 
tually take 40 to 50 per cent from the value of 
Eastern farms and add that amount to the value 
of Western farms. Where is the man who can 
stand up and deny it? We do not say “ put up 
Western freights,” but we do demand a reduction 
in local freights for the Eastern farmer. 








OUR ENTIRE SURPLUS of wheat will be more 
than swallowel up by the demands of Europe. 
Between this time and that of the next harvest, 
it is calculated that fully five hundred millions 
of dollars will be expended in other European 
countries than England for grain and flour. 





WHERE ECONOMY is the watchword do the 
farm work with mules. 





FARMEBS, write out the cream of your thoughts 
for the FARM JOURNAL. You know some things 
better than any one else; so tell them to our 
readers. 


THE GRAND SECRET of manuring for corn is, 
to keep the fertility near the surface when ap- 
plied, and it is rare that another course is 
advisable. 








WE TRY to give the kernel of the nut in the 
FARM JOURNAL. It costs something to crack 
the shell off, but we prefer to serve the dish in 
that way. And our readers appear to like it, too. 





WE HAVE £60 many advertisements and so much 
good reading matter, that we are forced to leave 
out a number of wood-cut illustrations prepared 
for this number. But we do not consider pictures 
an essential element in the making of a good 
agricultural paper. 





IT WILL take you a full day of ten hours to 
cipher up how much was gained or lost during 
the year just closed, and to lay plans for a better 
showing for 1880. It will take a sharp pencil, 
a level head, and the assistance of your wife. 
Do not neglect the job. 





BARBED WIRE fence, indeed! All nonsense. 
Plain wire is better and costs but half as much. 
The barbs are a device for scratching animals 
and clawing money out of the farmer’s pocket 
book. Set these down as facts. Everybody will 
own up to them in ten years. 


FORMERLY it took five bushels of wheat to 
make a barrel of flour, but now, by the new pro- 
cess, only four and a half bushels are required. 
A gain of $40,000,000 is thus secured in one 
season’s crop. This is good news for both wheat 
growers and bread eaters. 


WE DESIRE to record, in the most emphatic 
manner, an expression of the confidence we feel 
in the trustworthiness of the tna Life Insur- 
ance Co., whose card addressed to farmers may 
be read on page 61. We consider the tna one 
of the safest, soundest and best managed Insur- 
ance Companies in the country, and as we have 
held a policy in it for about thirteen years, dur- 
ing which time we have watched its conduct 
closely, we speak, not from hearsay, but from 
definite knowledge. We heartily commend it 
to our readers. 














“TF subscribers neglect or refuse to take their 
papers from the office or place to which they are 
sent, they are held responsible until they settle 
their bills, and give due notice to discontinue.” 


It is not uncommon for rural newspapers to 
print the above notice at the head of their col- 
umns. Such a notice is an insult to the subscri- 
ber. The publisher printing it usually issues a 
paper not worth the price asked for it, so that 
subscribers do not renew, because they are not 
sufficiently interested, until they find they are in 
for another year by having let the time run by 
at which they can discontinue. The true plan 
for the publisher is to stop the paper when the 
year is up, and make it so good that the sub- 
scriber cannot afford to do without it. Then 
no such notice as the above will be required. 





$1425.50 PRoFITs IN 30 Days.—$10 to $100 in 
legitimate Stock Speculations in Wall street, 
pays immense profits. Pamphlets explaining 
everything free. ——- ——, Brokers, 1227 Broad- 
way, N.Y 

Now, we venture to say that the “‘ pamphlets” 
do not “‘explain everything.” If they did they 
would tell that all such advertisements are 
frauds, paying ‘immense profits” only to the so- 
called brokers who advertise. 

WE are gathering information concerning the 
New York Furnishing Co., No. 421 Broadway, 
N. Y. who advertised shirts in our November 
number. If any of our readers have had experi- 
ence with this company they will please relate 
it to us. We have already some interesting 
facts on hand. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


‘* The snow drifts pile the window ledge, 
The frost is keen, the air is still ; 
The lane that lies below the hill 

Is drifted even with the hedge; 
Gray skies, and dark trees shaken bare.”’ 





The Farm. 

The long and short of it is that corn is better 
than milletasa fodder crop. And it isa fact, too, 
that sugar corn is thebest sort for a fodder crop. 

The farmers around Haddonfield, N. J., held 
their 7th annual exchange of poultry on Decem- 
ber 4th. A good idea that, and well worth 
adopting in other neighborhoods. 

When butchering, “ take a piece of fat meat 
out of the back of a hog’s neck; put no salt on 
as it will never spoil. Here you have a first-rate 
saw greaser.”’—Jeff. Hill, Freeport, Pa. 

We received by mail recently three seedling 
potatoes from A, Clark, Castleton, Vt., such as 
he advertises in another column. We took one 
of them home, baked it, and found the quality 
very superior. 

I write you for information about shipping 
poultry to your market. If you think it would 
pay me, give me the name of some good dealer 
to ship to.—G. P., Blairsburg, Pa. 

Matiack & Dyer, 327 and 329 N. Water street, 
are responsible commission dealers, and receive 
consignments of poultry. 

Potatoes deteriorate, grown constantly on 
onefarm. Theseed should be changed frequently. 
Indeed this is true of the cereals and most other 
products ofthe soil. And now is the time to give 
attention to the procuring of seeds for next year’s 
planting. One might as well, also, find a distant 
market for such good seeds as he may have, 
profiting himself and the farmer he sells to as 
well. 

Pearl millet, is not the humbug that it is 
affirmed by some tobe. On trial with us it prov- 
ed most excellent food for horses and cows when 
cut about three feet high and fed in a wilted state. 
Left to ripen, animals will eat it only when ne- 
cessitated by hunger, as it becomes harsh and 
woody. We are encouraged to plant it more 
largely, but only in heavily manured or very 
rich ground. S. 

There are wore than one way to mend har- 
ness on the farm. One way requires the use of 
a hammer, some tacks and an iron wedge. That 
is a very poor way. Another requires snoe- 
maker’s thread, wax and an awl; not a very 
good way. J. Q. A., of Montgomery county, 
uses small rivets, obtainable at some hardware 
stores, which come any desired length, and with 
burrs, ready to rivet fast. This is the right way, 
at least J. Q. A. says it. 

Our friend, Col. Etting, of Concord, Del. 
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Co., Pa., purposes engaging in the poultry busi- 
ness on a larger scale than heretofore, and will 
give artificial incubators a trial. We are glad 
of this. Many of our readers have written to in- 
quire about incubators, their value, etc., and we 
expect that Col. Etting will be able and willing 
to give intelligent answers to such inquiries in 
the course of the year. We await with interest 
the result of our friend’s experiments. 

** We built a chicken house lately and used 
your plan with this alteration ; between the lay- 
ing room and the roosting room which in your 
plan is an open shed we boarded up and placed 
a large window there. This we think makes a 
better house.’”—W. W., Mechum’s River, Va. 


We are not sure that we agree with our corres- 
pondent. The chickens need air, plenty of air, 
and outdoor air won’t hurt them. We should 
think this specially true as far south as Virginia. 
Let us again call our readers’ attention to this 
‘Farmers Poultry House,” illustrated in the 
number for October. 

Farmers frequently have occasion to sell 
turkeys by live weight, and wish to know what 
is the fair relative price between live and dead 
weight. Where the blood and feathers only are 
removed, the loss is very small. A large gobbler 
was recently killed, weighing 314 pounds. After 
bleeding and picking he weighed 29} pounds, a 
loss of two pounds or cne-fifteenth. Farmers 
who never tested the loss or weight in dressing 
often submit to the deduction of three or four 
cents a pound for the middlemen, who are inter- 
ested in making this large difference. 

J. S. Keller, a progressive farmer of Schuyl- 
kill Co., (Pa.,) and reader of the FARM JOURNAL 
writes :—“I have cultivated the sugar beet for 
a number of years for my cows. The yield of an 
acre is enormous under favorable circumstances. 
In order to demonstrate the subject, let me show 
you what can be done on an acre of good deep 
soil, with favorable weather and clean cultiva- 
tion. Anacre contains 4840 square yards. Now 
plant the seeds in rows 3 feet apart, and one foot 
in the rows; this will give 14,520 beet plants to 
the acre. But to make allowances for some of 
the seeds missing, take 4000 and drop 840 square 
yards, and there will be 12,000 plants to the acre ; 
taking the average weight at three pounds (which 
is certainly not too high under favorable cireum- 
stances,) and you will have 36,000 pounds, or 18 
tons, from a single acre. This is certainly not an 
over-estimation, as any one can reasonably con- 
vince himself. This may be called “book” or 
“paper farming,” but it is nevertheless not the 
less meritorious for that, as any one can see by 
looking impartially at the statement, it being 
based on actual practice.” 

We wrote to Milton Conard, of Chester Co., 
Pa,, asking for information regarding his experi- 
ments in making sugar from corn by the Stewart 
plan, and in reply we have this from him: “I 
may say that the stalks (Stowell’s Evergreen) 
were cut when the ears were ready for table use ; 
and after being stripped of the blades and ears, 
and removing the top (from the ear up) were 
passed through the cane-mill, giving a piece, 
bearing about 64° Beaumi—this juice was treated 
with lime and defecated carefullly—using enough 
lime to secure an alkaline condition. Then by 
Stewart’s formula, using his “sulphurous acid 
preparation.” During the subsequent evapora- 
tion the piece was brought down to a dense 
syrup. This being allowed to stand at a tem- 
perature of 80° for three or four days showed de- 
cided crystals of genuine cane sugar; and at the 
end of six days was a musty mass, only needing 
the mechanical force of the “centrifugal” to 
give a fair article of brown sugar, some eight to 





ten pounds to the gallon of dense syrup. At the 
same time experiment was made with cane- 
juice. In this the crystalization was more com- 
plete, and the amount of sugar greater and of 
somewhat better quality than in the case of corn. 

“From these imperfect trials, and from pub- 
lished results of trials made in other parts of the 
country with other varieties of cane, and perhaps 
by simple processes, I am led to believe that 
there is a time coming, and not far distant, when 
the great corn belt of our extended country, 
which seems to be equally a cane-bearing belt, 
will give us all the sugar we need for home use 
and to spare in large amounts for export; this 
from choice varieties of cane, not corn-stalks.”’ 


The Lawn. 

Thomas Meehan, in Gardeners’ Monthly, 
(in the September number, we think,) stated his 
belief to be that that the present winter, unless 
unusually severe, will be a very favorable one 
on vegetation, and those who planted in October 
and November will no doubt have unusual 
success. Even plants which have not been trans- 
planted, but are usually regarded as somewhat 
tender, will probably suffer but little.’ This is 
so because the past summer has been unusually 
favorable to vegetation, and the vitality of plants 
are consequently high. He says further that 
wherever earth can be used to protect tender 
plants there is nothing better. ‘Half hardy 
vines can easily be bent down and lightly cover- 
ed, and small roses can have the young tops cut 
back and the earth drawn over them. When 
large they may be taken up, laid on their sides, 
and replanted in Spring.” 

Germantown, where the editor resides, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, is admitted to be one of 
the most beautiful towns in the country. It 
contains almost numberless charming residences, 
and nearly every place has a front and side yard, 
more or less extensive. But just now the town 
is fearfully disfigured by the practice, almost 
universal, of spreading manure upon every grass 
plot, so that Germantown presents the appearance 
of a vast collection of cow-yards, lacking only 
the cows to make the picture complete in its 
ugliness. It is a pity people will not learn to 
use concentrated fertilizers to enrich their lawns 
and door-yards. 

This is a good time to thin out the trees 
around the house where the shade in summer is 
too dense. Many yards would be greatly im- 
proved in appearance by cutting away a tree 
here and there. This is a good time to do the 
work. 

The Truck Garden. 

eVext month we shall say something about 
hot beds and how to prepare them. 

We presume that the asparagus bed is cover- 
ed with a heavy blanket of horse manure; if not 
it ought to be at once. It should be well salted, 
also. 

One hundred and twenty bushels of straw- 
berries were sold in Cleveland, O., in one day 
from a seven acre patch by S. B. Marshall & Son. 
The Jucunda is a popular berry in that neigbor- 
hood and does well under high cultivation. 

4 number of rows in a strawberry patch of 
Robert Johnson, near Palmyra, N. Y., to which 
superphosphate was applied, showed a marked 
difference from rows where the superphosphate 
was omitted. The former were greatly superior 
to the latter. 

We have received the first number of Til- 
linghast’s new quarterly “ Seed-Time and Har- 
vest,” published at La Plume, Pa. It is 50 cents 
a year with a package of seeds to every subscriber, 





Tillinghast is a man of sound sense and excellent 
judgment and will make his magazine of great 
practical value to its readers. 

“We have tested quite a number of new 
varieties of raspberries, but have thus far found 
nothing so desirable among red varieties as 
Brandywine. There may be sorts of better 
quality and larger size, but for beauty of color, 
productiveness, and general market purposes, 
we consider it the best.” ENGLE. 

f letter to the FARM JOURNAL from the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia, says: 
“Among strawberries, I have tested recently, 
Great American, Monarch of the West, Col. 
Cheney, and four or five others, and find them 
of no real value, none of them comparing with 
the Wilson in productiveness, The Chas. Down- 
ing, Seth Boyden, Lady Finger, and Kentucky 
are excellent table berries, but not productive 
enough for market.” 


The Orchard. 

lf tree agent from Rochester has been selling 
stock in the vicinity of Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., 
and says he has sold two thousand dollars worth 
in that neighborhood. This in face of the fact, 
that all fruit growers know that the stock grown 
in this vicinity answers so much better, and then 
they know just what they are getting. But then 
the nursery men around here do not advertise. 
We take the above facts from the Newtown 
Enterprise and deem no comment necessary. 

Dr. Thomas Pollard, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, of Virginia, writes to the Farm 
JOURNAL as follows: ‘There is one way in 
which the farmers are much imposed on by nur- 
serymen, which I hope you will comment on—I 
refer to their inducing farmers by extravagant 
and untrue praise of all kinds of fruit trees and 
small fruits to purchase many kinds of useless 
variety. They are constantly bringing out new 
varieties and praising them extravagantly with- 
out testing them or knowing anything of their 
qualities. I believe fully one-half of our fruit 
trees planted in Virginia are worthless.” 

That there is much truth in Mr, Pollard’s 
statements no one can gainsay. The same com- 
plaint is made by Mr. Jazob Biggle, in “ High 
Farming at Elmwood,” on the first page, and 
should have consideration at the hands of those 
nurserymen against whom the complaint rests, 

Samuel C. Moon makes the following obser- 
vations upon pears: Madeline, small, but very 
early. Doyenne D’Ete, small, well colored and 
good. Beurre Giffiard, medium size; the best 
early pear. Manning’s Elizabeth, small, highly 
colored and excellent; one of the prettiest pears 
grown. Bartlett, the most reliable in nearly all 
localities ; the trees will often blight. Flemish 
Beauty, large, fine and good ; sells well. Seckel, 
does best in stiff sod; manure it well. Buffum, 
small, but a good bearer. Sheldon, must be 
picked before ripe or they will rot at core. Law- 
rence, late keeper and one of the most profitable ; 
tree very hardy and not much subject to blight. 
Beurre D‘Anjou, large and very fine ; where the 
trees will stand it is one of the most valuable, 


but here they are nearly all blighted. Vicar of 


Winkfield, late winter; always bears large crops ; 
the tree is more liable to blight than any other. 

Morisville, Pa. 

Suppose a fruit tree is of ample age, but does 
not bear. If we go around the tree with a sharp 
spade and insert it perpendicularly down among 
the roots, about a foot to eighteen inches from 
the trunk, we shall cut off all the small roots in 
the way, and the next season it will show fruit. 
If, in addition, we dig a trench around the tree, 
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say vidiliiigs inches deep, and fill it in with ith good 
soil or some well rotted old manure, which must 
be made very fine, we shall check the tree and 
fruit and also nourish it for succeeding crops, 
thus keeping up its newly-made vigor. So says 
S. Rufus Mason, of Nebraska. Meehan con- 
firms this by saying, “if the pear trees have 
reached what ought to be a bearing age, and are 
yet of vigorous growth, and do not bear, cut 
some of the root: and they will soon bear freely.” 


Apples kept in the cellar for winter use, the 
windows, after freezing weather commences, 
should be kept open and a basin of water placed 
on the barrel, box or bin in which tne apples are 
kept. This should be observed as the cold in- 
cr: ases, never fearing for the apples, until quite 
a thick crust of ice is formed over the water, if 
the apples are under cover. If not covered by 
the barrel head, cover slightly as soon as any ice 
appears, also put the same covering over the 
basin, and continue to regulate the temperature 
so as not to allow the water to form more thana 
very thin crust over it, before shutting the win- 
dows. You may in this way of regulating the 
temperature, keep the time of the ripenin, of 
apples or pears, very much under your own con- 
trol.—S. R.S., Farmington, Del. 

Here are some pertinent peach orchard hints: 
Never put a tree in the place of one that has 
died or is dying. It is useless todo so. The dis- 
ease is there and will innoculate the new tree. 

Never trim your healthy tree with the hatchet 
with which you have cut down a sickly tree, or 
you will innoculate the healthy tree with the 
disease. 

Dig up every diseased ‘ree and leave the place 
vacant. To keep your stock or orchard full, set 
out every year the requisite number of new trees 
in new ground. After a lapse of ten years you 
ean replant the old ground, as the disease has 
gone, and you can still raise as fine peaches as 
were ever eaten. 

Quinn says that one good standard pear tree, 
properly trained and fed, is worth a dozen 
dwarfs. The point urged in favor of dwarfs, that 
they should be planted deep enough, so that they 
will strike roots from the pear stock, and even- 
tually become standards, is the best reason why 
it is far better to begin with standards and run 
no risks. Even the Duchesse d’Angouleme, that 
does better than any cther on quince st. ck, does 
much better as a standard. 

f writer in Gardeners’ Monthly says that 
patience and potash are the true essentials of 
success in growing pears. Keep the limbs strong 
by occassional shortening in, accamplishing at 
the same time symmetry of form; wash the 
trunks twice a year with lime, or wood ashes, or 
a dilution of the potash of the shops, and the 
bark will be smooth, the growth vigorous, and 
the pear trees will be things of beauty, and a joy 
as long as they last. 

Meehan says that any one who is in a neigh- 
borhood where pear blight prevails, can have 
immunity by washing his trees annually with 
pure linseed oil, sulphur wash, or other things 
that will kill a fungoid spode without injury to 
the bark, though, of course, spores may get into 
& crevice where the washes cannot reach, and 
hence there may be some caves where, even 
though the trees be washed, there will be disease. 

Trimming fruit trees should be done on 
mild days in mid-winter, and not left till buds 
start—it then checks the growth. Nurserymen 
do their trimming during mild days through the 
winter ; trees attended to then make more growth 
than if left till out in leaf; the same will apply 
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to grape-vines, e'c.—ISAAC EYRE, Mentone, Pa. 

While there are frequent gluts in the mar- 
ket of almost every other fruit, the quince market 
is always brisk, prices high, and the demand 
greater than the supply. 

It is said that fully nine-tenth of the nurse y 
stock grown in this couctry is sold through 
agents who solicits orders for future delivery. 
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ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits thei. 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertine- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


Strawberry Plants! 


SHARPLESS and otber new and old varieties, pui 
grown and layers. A Price-list and Guide to Straw 


berry Culture sent free. 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville Pa. 


; N98 OY a 
MOORE’S EARLY! 
New 860 Prize Grape. Very hardy, very early 
and fine quality. Never Mildews. Winner of a first- 
+ lass Certificrte of Merit. The $60 prize for the best new 
seedling. 26 First Prizes; 2 Silver Medals. 
Also MOORES NEW CROSS-BRED ASPARAGUS, 
the largest grown. Send for circular. 
JOHN B. MOORE, ConcorD, Mass. 


FLOWERS and TREES 


of all kinds at lowest prices. Cut flowers, either loose or 
made into bouquets and designs, sent by mail or express. 
Catalogue free. E. D. DARLING'TON “Doylestown, Pa. 


SMALL FRUIT Plants. 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. Also JERSEY RED Pies 


PURE STOCK. Price-list sent free. Address 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Siesnumtews, 0 v. J. 


100,000 Healthy Peach ‘Trees 


of the most profitable market varieties, budded from 


+ aveee, Catalogues Free, prices low. 
moor, aes prolié : COCHRAN, 3 Middletown. Del. 


SFEDS! SEEDS! 


CABBAGE SEED A SPECIALTY. 


Beat Stock. Reasonable Pries- 
Catalogues Free. 
FRANCIS RRILL, Seed-Grower, 
Maitituck, Long Isiand, N, Y- 


BERRIES! 


Largest and Best! 
2 000,000 Sharpless Strawb’ies. 
1,000,000 Miner’s G. Prolific 
10 acres other choice varieties 
2625 bushels berries grown xt 
Powona Nursery in 1879 
Send to headquarters for cata- 
logues of Best Selected Fruit 
propagated from my original 
plantation, that have been 
fruiting several years. Kieffer 
Hybrid Seedling Pears, blight 
proof, hardy and productive, 
early bearer, large and good 
quality. 

WILLIAM PARBY, 

Cinnaminson, N. J. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


AND PLANTS! 
SUGAR MAPLE, 9 to 11 feet, each 75c., per doz., $8.00 
= = 2te14 “* -** 1:20 * 





10.00 
NORWAY MAPLE, 9#to10 “ ~ le ae 7.00 
SILVER MAPLE, 1l0to12 “ “ 40 2: 4.00 
CAROLINA POPL’R,10 to 12 “* “ 50 = 4.00 
PURPLE BEECH, 5to 6 “* * 1.00 Si 9.00 


gto10 * “300 

MAGNOLITAS, in variety, from 25c. to 33.00. 

WEEPING ELM and Kilmarnock Willow, $1. 00, 
ARBORV ITs, in variety, from 25 to 75 cts., $2.00 to $6.00. 

for hedging, $6 to $15 per 100. 
NORWAY SPRUCE. 5 to6 fert, each .50, per doz., $4.00. 
Flowering Shrubs & Hardy Vines, 25 to 50, $2.00 to $5.00, 
Gladiolus in great variety, and Tuberoses, 10, .5) to $2.00 
Peonies, Dahlias and other herbaceous plants. 25c. to $2.00. 
SAMUEL C, MOON 
Successor to Mahlon Moon & Son, 

Morrisville Nursery. MorRRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 


PLANTS CR 


te transplanting, aud Fruit for the WN 
{00 Acres planted en ferries { 
Varieties of Selected Fruits 00 
See New Catalogue for what sorts to plant. I00 
JOLN S. COLLINS, Moorestown,N -Jerseye 
Frait and Ornamental, 
SMALE FRUITS for Au- 


R , . S! tumn of 1879. Our Descriptive 
® catalogue F REE to all. 


WILLIAM H. MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. = 
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="py RRIES”: = 
BLAC 
GOOSE 


Asuperior PLANTS os" the ae 
stock of oldand choice 
new varieties—-including the CUTH- 
BERT Raspberry, Glendale Straw- 
berry and DuchessGrape. My cat- 
alogue (free to all) gives instructions 
— ulture, honest descriptions and 

fair prices. JLT. L oy ETE 
Little Silver, Monmouth co., N. J. 


WFERRY 23246 


USTRAT Orv, NO 
fut _ Descrl pia 







w ill be mated Frets to all i, anc dtocu stomers without, 
ordering tt. It contains ! 600 eng 
about 200 pages, and f 
lanting 1500 va’ 4 
Poses, ety, invaluabl 
D. M FERRY & 60; —, Mich. 
HEEBN ER’ S HORSE POWER, 
= With PATENT LEVFL TREAD 
and SPEED REGULATOR, 
Heebner’s Improved Thresh- 
ing and Cleaning Machines; 
also Feed Cutters, Mills, &c. 
Send for I) lustrat’d Circular to 
HEEBNER & SONS., 
Lausdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 
In writing to us sav in what 
paper you saw this adver, 


_ er yous dver. 











PRONOUNCED 


the 


BEST PLOW MADE 


by the 
* Northern Ohio Fair of 1879, 
State Fair of New York of 1879, 
State Fair of Michigan of 1879, 
and by the 
Paris Exposition of 1878 
when it competed with 187 other 
PLOWS, and received the GRAND 
GOLD MEDAL for being the BEST 
general purpose Plow in the world 
—an honor never before conferred 
upon a Hand Plow.) 

Is the MOST EASILY ADJUSTED 
and MOST PERFECT SCOURING 
PLOW ever invented, and the thou- 
sands that are in satisfactory use 
all over the land demonstrate the 
fact that no other CHILLED PLOW 
manufactured is equal in EVERY 
RESPECT to the “GALE.” 


or Circulars and prices, address 


GALE MANUFACTURING CO, 


ALBION, MICH. 
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PARRA ALRAALSA ¥ an en 


The Homes of e Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





‘The brown leaves lie a hundred deep, 
The bare boughs toss their arms on high; 
There is a cold. look in the sky, 

And fierce winds o’er the woodlands sweep. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 33. 
BY FAITH. 

A friend told me lately of how a large family 
of girls, daughters of a poor minister, have suc- 
ceeded in making places for themselves in the 
world, and good livings also; they teach, write, 
edit a paper, do mission work for a city church, 
and one keeps house in the city, making a home 
for the rest; their parents still live, but they 
have taken care of themselves for years. ‘‘ None 
of them are married?” I remarked. ‘‘ No!” 
and another lady added; “Of course not, but two 
of them are engaged now.” ‘‘ Why, of course 
not?” ITasked. “Oh, young men won’t marry a 
business woman ; they are afraid they will be too 
smart for them.” 

So, now, we have another clue to the difficul- 
ties of educating girls to a supporting business, 
and it begins to look as if there was a screw— 
and a big one—loose in the education of the 
boys, too. In Europe, girls of the wealthy or 
noble families may be, and often are, trained in 
some useful work or business, but they are rarely 
obliged to earn their daily bread by its pursuit, 
and probably never expect to; now it is from 
these rich and aristocratic ranks that all classes 
in this country get their ideas of refinement and 
gentility, nay, almost of right and wrong, so far 
as social ethics go, and in European countries 
the young sprigs of nobility think it decidedly 
beneath them to marry into a family engaged in 
trade, unless, indeed, it be also a very wealthy 
one; their ideal is a timid, shrinking, dependent 
girl, on whom the winds of heaven have never 
blown rudely, and she, or perhaps he, generally 
has means to support the style of living to which 
both have been accustomed. 

The large majority of young men, however, 
in Europe, as in America, are dependent on 
their own exertions for a living, and there young 
men in this situation rarely burden themselves 
with a helpless wife. Im France and Ger- 
many specially, a young couple will both go to 
work, and it is thought no disgrace to the hus- 
band that his wife bears her share of the family 
expenses ; but with us it is considered a disgrace, 
and yet the ideal of young scions of nobility is 
also the ideal of our lads who must labor with 
their hands for their daily bread; what is the 
result? Listen to the old cry—‘‘ women are so 
extravagant that men cannot marry till they 
have made a fortune.’’ It looks true, but it is 
two falsehoods welded together. I grant that 
there are extravagant women, and to marry one 
of them a man must have a fortune, but they are 
the exceptions; the large majority are not ex- 
travagant. If they have any definite idea of 
their husband’s means, they will do their best to 
keep within them, and the desire to make a little 
income for themselves is strong in most women 
now. I grant, too, that men cannot marry till 
they have made a fortune, but it is because they 
will not. It is very sentimental for a young 
fellow to protest that the lovely being whom he 
adores shall never need to work, but God never 
intended any human being to live in idleness, 








and the man who will not marry till he can so 
support the woman he has chosen, is well pun- 
ished by losing the very best years of married 
life. The years of trying to get along and trying 
to make out, give a far better knowledge of char- 
acter than those of smooth sailing ever can; 
beside the risk that two characters may crystal- 
ize separately, and then no apparent union can 
ever make the two one. 

How much better that a man should be will- 
ing for his wife to obtain some employment 
which she can attend to in connection with her 
household duties; taste and dainty fingers can 
always obtain work which will pay. Make no 
secret of it; it is creditable, honorable. 

I do not say that every woman should feel 
bound at all times to try toearn money. I have 
said before that one who does all the work 
of her family, or takes entire charge of several 
children, ought not to attempt anything else and 
it is true; and more, I believe, as much as ever, 
thata farm family of any size requires two women 
to do its work ; but if a woman could earn four or 
five dollars per week by sewing, fancy work, or 
any other employment, would it not pay her to 
hire a girl at $1.50 to enable her todoit? Count- 
ing board at another dollar and a half, one or two 
dollars a week is worth having; or if the em- 
ployment is not a steady one, there are few 
places where a woman or girl could not be en- 
gaged by the day or hour, leaving the feminine 
head of the house free for that time. 

If husbands were willing that their wives 
should do a little outside work, I think the 
wives would gladly try it, and we should soon 
find that girls capable of taking care of them- 
selves were no longer bugbears to young men; 
nay, I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
girls wil] try to be what men would like to have 
them ; therefore, if, as in Europe, working girls 
were sought after by young men who could not 
afford to keep wives in idleness, we would find our 
girls more willing to be trained to self-support. 

KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 12. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

Frank said that of all days New Years’ day is 
the one fora bigdinner. ‘‘ For you know,” says 
he, “that it is said as one spends that day so wiil 
he spend most of the year, and eating is good 
enough business for me. So, my sugar-plum, 
you’ll boss the job, won’t you? for you know the 
reason I am the best of my sex is because of your 
good cooking.” 

I suppose he’ll have to have the dinner, but 
it seems to me there are more important matters 
to be thought of, and while “‘ Merry Christmas” 
and “ Happy New Year” are sounding in our 
ears, it is a seasonable time to go into a self-ex- 
amination as to whether or not we are doing our 
best to promote the welfare and happiness of 
others. We must not expect to gather sunshine 
and joy unless we dispense them. Underneath 
the holiday festivities should lie motives above 
merely to eat, drink and be merry for a day. 
They are seasons formative of character, and the 
young can not fail to be more or less influenced 
by them. We gather around the festive board 
and if there is a lowering brow present, or one 
who is liable to burst forth in angry reproof 
on the slightest provocation, or who fails to 
laugh when others laugh and enjoy the little 
enjoyable nothings that give zest to such oe- 
casions, what a chill is thrown over the whole 
company. We meet for pleasure; we would 
not willingly pain the feelings of any one, and 
so we are ceremonious and reserved—afraid 
to do this or say that for fear the cloud will 








burst, the storm come down, and our merry- 
making be a complete wreck. Can the social 
circle shed its full beauty and benefit while 
hidden fear exists therein? We may wonder 
that our children do not give us their confidence. 
Have we given them ours? Or do we hold our- 
selves aloof—ours to command, theirs to obey, 
without any of those confidential why’s and 
wherefore’s that make the family a unit and 
give love a chance to do its perfect work? Pos- 
sibly they may have strayed away into bad com- 
pany and evil habits, and brought sorrow and 
shame to the paternal roof. If so, let us not 
spare ourselves in the self-examination we have 
instituted, and if we are in any way to blame, 
if we have not permitted the exuberant spirit of 
youth a chance at home to vent itself, if we 
have kept wine on our sideboards, been idle or 
vulgar or profane, or kept immoral people about 
us; if we have furnished them overmuch spend- 
ing money, or been miserly and not permitted 
them any; or if we have been too easy or too se- 
vere, or unobservant of religious duties, let us at 
once hasten to do all in our power to make 
amends, and if we can not save our own we may 
at least show others to their profit wherein we 
have made mistakes. 

When our child in anger strikes his playmate 
no doubt we grieve to see him thus give way to 
his wrath ; do we forget how we have sometimes 
in his presence allowed anger to control us, how 
we have scolded the servants, kicked the cats, 
abused the horses; and more than all how we 
encourage the spirit of fight, by taking to our 
hearts, perpetually extolling and doing all in 
our power to reward with high positions those 
men who have nothing to recommend them, 
only tneir prowess in war and that they have 
been successful in killing their fellow-men ? 

Let us think of these things and of our grave 
responsibilities as guardians of the young, and 
while the “‘ Happy New Year” is still sounding 
in our ears determine that example, the most 
potent of all helpers, shall, so far as we are con- 
cerned, be on the side that leads to happiness 
and peace. 


> 


What He Needs. 

He needs to give up tobacco in every form ; 
to “treat”? his friends (?) less and his family 
more; to tell his wife about his business, and 
the exact state of his income; to do without one- 
half his pockets, and keep nails out of the re- 
mainder; to learn to shut doors as he goes 
through the house; to know how to be quiet 
when a sleeping baby or sickness requires it; to 
stay at home evenings, or take his wife out with 
him ; with a few such improvements the average 
Americzn Man will make a passable husband. 

a WIFE. 
Studies Out of School. 

Substantially, and it may be said, no doubt 
precisely, the school is the place for school work, 
and no other place is. The hours at the school 
should be sufficient for the work in all its details. 
As at present arranged, they include, allowing 
time for rising, dressing and the three meals 
which are usually eaten, substantially all the 
space from the early morning to early even- 
ing. The minutes about breakfast, noon, or 
supper time, not thus taken up, are mere 
“snatches,” inadequate for any useful purpose 
of real study. The evening alone is available if 
lessons are brought home, and the consequence 
is that in his waking hours the child has the 
pressure of school always upon him. There is 
no time for recuperation of his mental powers— 





no time in which he throws off ‘‘ the burden of 
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the day.”” Such pressure is not only wearing; 
it is destructive. No person engaged in mental 
employment anywhere can long follow such a 
plan. Any writer, lawyer, preacher, editor or 
student of experience will testify promptly that 
the possession of a certain portion of the day en- 
tirely free from his labor is a necessity, and that 
he could not long endure any plan of work which 
did not allow it. 

Besides this there are other equally strong 
reasons on the same side. Parents can seldom 
spare the time required to assist their children, 
five evenings in the week, in the preparation of 
lessons. ‘They are otherwise engaged. Their 
minds are upon other subjects, often of necessity 
as much as of choice, and they find it a serious 
tax to be drafted into the service as assistant 
teachers, by an inexorable system which schools 
see fit to adopt. But many parents cannot help 
their children at home, simply because they have 
not the requisite knowledge. This may imply 
an uneducated family ; if it does, we need only re- 
mark that the public school system is forchildren, 
not parents; but it is true, likewise, that persons 
of intelligence descend somewhat stifily, after 
years of parting from school lessons, to grapple 
with routine methods in text books which they 
find strangely and wonderfully metamorphosed 
since they were children. Altogether, it is im- 
practicable, every way, to teach at home. Teach- 
ing and studying, as well as mere recitation— 
the evidence of study—belong to the school, and 
with rare exceptions should be strictly confined 
there. 

The above views so accord with our own that 
we give place to them. They are from the pen 
of Howard M. Jenkins, editor of the West Ches- 
ter, Pa., Record. 

Our atiention has been recently called toa 
little work written by a Mrs. Miller, entitled 
*« 4 Mothers Advice to Girls,” the merit of which 
so impressed us that we must commend it to all 
mothers who have daughters growing towards 
womanhood. The knowledge it contains is of a 
private character, imparted in a delicate, refined 
and earnest manner, and is such as every girl 
should possess and every wise mother be glad to 
have imparted. Every parent must judge of the 
proper time to place such a book in the hands of 
a child—the age, temperament and intelligence 
deciding the matter—but that all girls should 
read it, at some time, we cannot very well doubt. 
It saves the mother an unpleasant task and one 
that is often sadly neglected, to the detriment of 
the child’s future well being and happiness. 
We will mail the work to any subscriber, who is 
a parent, on receipt of 25 cents; we do this not 
for the profit there is in it, but for the good it 
may do. 


“Ais I walked by myself, I talked to myself; 
and myself it said unto me, Beware of thyself. 
Take care of thyself. For no one will do it for 
thee” It is the wise matron who thus talked to 
herself. No one can take care of woman as she 
can herself and no one will do it, and the sooner 
the young housekeeper learns this lesson the 
easier will be her life. If she plan her work 
well and execute it faitfully, not working ve 
hard one day and feel “‘shiftless” the next, it 
will be well with her. She should be regular in 
her habits—eating, drinking, sleeping and work- 
ing, then if she has any time to read or visit do 
so. Have a wholesome care—that is before 
everything else. So a Yankee housekeeper tells 
the Germantown Telegraph. 

“©¥ see a very favorable notice in the current 
number of the FARM JOURNAL Of the superiority 
of the German Student Samp as an illuminator 
for reading by, and as I am unacquainted with 
the article and from your notice infer its impor- 
tance in these long evenings, I venture to inquire 
where it is on sale, and whether it can be used 
with kerosene or not?”’ 

Good kerosene oil is used in German Student 
lamps. These lamps are for sale at most of the 
lamp stores in the city, and, we believe, at 
Wanamaker’s ‘‘ Grand Depot.”—Eb. 

Wrinkles may furrow the brow, crow’s-feet 
creep into the corners of the eyes, and Time will 
by and by steal the roses and lilies from Beauty’s 
self, but even Time is powerless to rob the face 
whose endowment of beauty is the reflection of 





a kindly and cultivated soul. 








Mr. Wanamaker extends a special invita- 
tion, all through the holiday week, for the read- 
ers of the FARM JOURNAL to visit the Grand De- 
= and see the splendid stock suitable for gifts, 

Ve are sure that thousands will avail themselves 
of the invitation and those who do will be pleased 
and profited. The “Grand Depot” assortment of 
holiday goods is simply magnificent, and dazzling 
in extent and beauty. 


How To Do Things. 


In winter kill poultry three days to a week 
before cooking. 

** Pepper kills the fine flavor of a good egg.” 
We read this somewhere and it strikes us as be- 
ing true. 

Have any of our readers tried soaking corn 
cobs in kerosene for kindling fires? Ifso, with 
what success ? 

Rub linseed oil on walnut picture frames to 
brighten them. Use a piece of muslin, first dust- 
ing the frames well. 

“4 subscriber’? writes that cider can be pre- 
served by adding a half pound of white mustard 
to each barrel of cider. 

In cooking a fowl, to ascertain when it is 
done, put a skewer into the breast, and if the 
breast is tender the fowl is done. 

“IT built a brick house about three years ago; 
am troubled with snails in one of the cellars, 
What will drive them away ?”—C. R., Corn- 
wall, Pa. 

Try air-slaked lime.—ED. 

Melt three ounces of lard and add one ounce 
of powdered resin; here you have a substance 
which, rubbed into leather, will render it water 
proof. Mind that when you take your boots 
walking into slush, snow, mud or rain. 

Als soon as the ink is spilled, sprinkle on 
common fine salt until the spot is covered. Let 
it remain halfan hour. Then brush the salt up 
with a clean brush and wash the spot with clear, 
warm water, twoor threetimes. This has stood 
the test. It is simple, cheap and worth trying. 

Af delicious fruit candy is made by adding 
chopped raisins and figs to a syrup made by stew- 
ing two pounds of sugar with the juice of two 
lemons, or, if lemons are not at hand, with a 
cupful of vinegar flavored with essence of lemon. 
Dried cherries and any firm preserves may be 
used instead of raisins and figs. 

To boil eggs nicely, place them in a vessel 
having a close cover; pour over boiling water ; 
cover and set away from the fire for eight or ten 
minutes. Eggs cooked in this way are more deli- 
cate and digestible than when allowed to boil in 
the old way; or they may be put into boiling 
water and set off the stove for about seven 
minutes. 

Af paste that will not soon sour or mould is 
made thus: Dissolve a piece of alum about the 
size of a walnut in a pint of boiling water; to 
this add two teaspoonsful of flour made smooth 
in a little cold water, and a few drops of oil of 
cloves ; let the whole come toa boil; put in a 
large mouthed bottle or paste-pot and keep cov- 
ered. Before using each time stir the paste.” 


Small holes in white walls can be easily 
closed without the assistance of the mason by 
taking equal parts of plaster of Paris and white 
sand used in the family toscour with. Mix with 
water toa paste and apply immediately. Smooth 
off with a flat knife or piece of wood. This mix- 
ture hardens very quickly and therefore only a 
small quantity should be prepared at a time. 

ss T want to trouble you with one more way to 
use up cold meats, which is very good. Take 
pieces of cold meats of any kind, chop fire, sea- 
son with pepper and salt, a little onion chopped, 
break over the meat two or three eggs, add a 
small piece of butter, stir all together in a pan 
over the fire with a little cream or water to 
moisten; thin gravy does very nicely, pour it 
upon nicely buttered toast ; serve hot.” —L. J. A., 
Jacksonville, N. J. 

Many housewives live to be sixty or seventy 
years old, and some even descend to the grave, 
without ever learning that salt should be mixed 
with the flour before the flour is stirred in, in 
thickening gravy. Adding the salt before pre- 
vents the flour from lumping. Those who put 
salt in starch should also regard this point. 





Now, please don’t forget it. If this idea isn’t 
worth a year’s subscription to the FARM JOUR- 
NAL, write and let us know. 

Flannels cannot be subjected to the wash 
board or too tight wringing. Wash in warm soap- 
suds; rinse in two waters, being sure that the 
rinsing water is of the same temperature as was 
the soap-suds. Shake the garments well and 
pull in shape before hanging where they will 
dry quickly. Letitia Haines uses cold water for 
washing flannels, but M. A. J. objects to cold 
water because of the extra work required. 

“Country Cousin’ sends us the following 
for Delicate cake: ‘One and a half cups of 
white sugar; one half cup of butter; rub these 
toacream; add one half cup of sweet milk, in 
which dissolve one half teaspoonful soda, two 
cups of flour, in which rub one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar; add a little salt and flavor with 
vanilla, lemon or rose-water. Beat the white of 
four eggs to a stiff froth and add last. Bake 
slowly an hour. The recipe will make a two 
quart basin loaf, and if the proportions are fol- 
lowed exactly, a beautiful cake will be the 
result.” 

Sometimes spots will accidentally get upon 
papered walls that deface them badly. If it 
should be a grease spot, a paste of hot laundry 
starch, made very thick and spread on while 
boiling hot, quite thick over the surface of the 
spot, and left till dry, then rubbed off with a soft 
cloth, will remove all the grease aud not deface 
the paper. An ink spot, or other dark stain can 
be cut out with a sharp pen-knife, puiled off, and 
a bitof new paper matched and pasted over, which 
may save the trouble and expense of repapering 
the whole room. For this purpose always havea 
piece of paper laid away at the time the paper- 
ing is first done. When the paper is dingy with 
smoke, take a quart of wheat bran and tie up in 
a thin bag loosely, and rub the walls with it quite 
hard. Shake up the bran occasionally, and you 
will be quite surprised to see how clean and nice 
it makes the paper look, well paying for the 
labor of cleaning. 

Hygienic Hints. 


Measles abounds in many parts of the coun- 
try, notably in Philadelphia. From the fact that 
an attack of measles is less severe in the case of 
children than of adults, aud that all are apt to 
catch tne complaint at some time of life, many 
persons are of the opinion that all children 
should have it; if they do ne take it them- 
selves then they should be purposely exposed 
to an attack. Others, more cautious, would 
steer clear of it altogether, if possible. Probably 
the true course is neither to seek nor to avo.d an 
opportunity for catching the complaint. The 
disease brgins by a running at the nose, a sneez- 
ing, a peculiarly hoarse cough, watery eyes, 
chilline-s, headache, drowsiness, and difficulty 
of breathing, accompanied with fever, more or 
less hot. Often these symptoms are taken for 
a “bad cold” and the nature of the disease is 
only discovered when the eruptions appear. 
These cousist of halt-moon shaped patches ap- 
pearing first upon the face and neck, then on the 
body and arms and lastly on the legs. At this 
time the bowels are apt to be loose. 

The ‘bad cold” symptoms last four days and 
the eruptions three days, so at the end of seven 
days the course of the disease is spent, and the 
patient, ordinarily, rapidly convalesces, Usually 
no medicine is necessary, but good nursing is. 
After the eruption disappears the greatest care 
is necessary that the patient does not take cold, 
lest inflammation of the lungs or bowels follow, 
or of the throat and head, leading to deafness, 
or some other disorder that may prove perma- 
nent, or at once fatal. At this time also the eyes 
are in a weak condition, and reading must be 
absolutely prohibited for a considerable period. 
Weak eyes and a tendency to consumption are 
the most frequent legacies left from “ catching 
cold” after an attack of measles, 

Remember what we have said before about 
cold feet, viz: cover them well from the outside 
air. Then they will not be cold. The health is 
often slowly undermined by not keeping the feet 
warm. Felt or cork soles should be between the 
feet and the leather soles when out of doors. The 
shoes should be large enough to admit of wear- 
ing enough stockings to keep the feet warm. We 
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dress other parts of the body sufficiently to keep 
them comfortable; why not the feet? In the 
severest weather artic overshoes may be worn, 
of course, by those who prefer them, but they are 
clumsy. But here is the essential—keep the feet 
warm, and do it adequately by clothing them. 

The system calls for additional and more 
stimulating food as the cold of winter advances. 
We do not mean stimulating in the sense of con- 
taining alcohol, but as containing more carbon 
and nitrogen. Animals need more grain and men 
more fat meat and oily substances. Fat meats in 
summer tend to increase of heat, to fevers, and 
billousness, while in winter, by the carbon and 
nitrogen they contain aid in keeping up the 
blood to its normal condition. The warmer the 
house in winter and the less exercise is taken, 
the less the amount of food required to maintain 
the necessary amount of vital heat. 

““Conntry Cousin”? told us last year, and it 
is true, that as cold weather approaches and the 
milk does not seem fit to skim, it is better 
to take off the cream at the usual time and 
give the milk a second skimming twenty-four 

ours later, than it is to let it stand unskimmed 
that length of time. This can be done without 
injury to the butter, get all the cream, and put 
off later the use of the stove, or other’ arrange- 
ment for heating the dairy. 

A bag of hot salt is most excellent to relieve 
local pains of the stomach or bowels to which 
children are subject. It is also useful in case of 
earache; and when “papa” has pains in the 
back it is easily applied and will give relief in 
many cases. There seems to be no handier way 
of applying heat to local parts than through the 
medium of a hot salt bag. Try it. 

It is a matter of common observation that, by 
the practice of singing, the lungs acquire a rapid 
development, and are rendered “less liable to dis- 
ease. Indeed the researches of physiologists 
seem to have established the fact that the regular 
exertion of the vocal apparatus operates as a 
material check on the development of pulmonary 
consumption. 

Boys, don’t mufile up the throat. Throw that 
old searf away. In the mornings wash the neck 
in cold water, rub it well, and then let it have 
air when you go out doors. Following this plan 
you will not be nearly so liable to get overheated 
nor to take cold. Getting overheated in cold 
weather leads mostly to taking a “ bad cold.” 

eVever permit dainties on the supper tables 
of children. 


-@ man can’t live fast and long, too. Go slow. 


“ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
— J OURNAL, 


Sapenes 3 Notice to Pineibiet, 


Farmers should insure their lives, because at 
death estates must be settled and funeral ex penses 
and other debts paid, including expense of last 
illness, (which in case of long sickness would be 
large,) and the insurance coming in just at the 
time most needed would he a great convenience, 
and in some cases would save property being 
sold at a loss to raise funds for these purposes. 

Every farmer whose land is mortgaged should 
have his life insured, for in case he should not 
live to pay off the debt the insurance would re- 
lieve the farm from the mortgage and save it 
for the family. 

The tna ‘Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been in poste, ge So Av for 
about 30 years ; has been from the start, and is 
still, sound, and carefully and economically man- 
aged. Many institutions have been extravagant 
in building. The tna Life has no buildings. 
Its real estate is less than two per cent of its 
assets, showing that the loans are so well placed 
that few foreclosures are made. 

Not over two per cent of its assets is invested 
in any particular bond or stock. 

Market value of bonds or stocks over cost, 
January ist., 1879, - - $247,045.49. 

Interest income exceeds death claims and ex- 


penses. 





Interest realized on assets for last ten years 
has averaged about 7 per cent per annum. 

The tna now has about 56,000 members. 
Its assets amounts to over $25, 000, 000, and its 
— to nearly $5,000,000. 

tna grants Life Insurance on different 
plans, and in amounts so as to be adapted to the 
circumstances and wants of all. 
COST OF LIFE INSURANCE REDUCED, 

By good management, the tna is reducing 
the cost of Life Insurance. Since 1873, (inelud- 
ing 1879), it has annually increased its dividends 
to policy- ‘holders ; also increased its undivided 
surplus, In selecting a Life Insurance company, 
the question of first year’s cost is not so impor- 
tant as the average cost in after years; which 
can only be judged of by the investments, inter- 
est-income, surplus, economy, and also the con- 
dition and ability of the company in other 
respects. 

Before insuring elsewhere, a 
office, 121 and 123 S. Fourth 
Pa., for full information. 

C. H. Brusu, Gen’l Agent. 


- BEATTY’S TOUR IN EUROPE. 


Only 10 cents. Being a condensed history and travels 
in Europe, over 30 engravings, nearly 100 pages, nicely 
bound book sent for only 10 cents, Address the author and 
publisher, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, ‘Nz J. 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 
Grice ane 


FRENCH BUHR STONE 

Portable Mills for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, etc. Price 
from $80 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
Adapted toany kind of suita- 
ble power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mill very che pap. 


NORDYEE & MARMON CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


apply at the Atna 
t., Philadelphia, 







OUR NEW BOX FOR 1880 
contains riegated Lima Bean, 
Mammo A, ‘fou Pumpkin, New 
Excelsior We aterm elon, Pr rize Para- 
gon Tomato, Green Prolific Cucum- 


ber, Sutton's Stude Ey Yel- 

low Ovoid Mangel, Nimble Siz Weeks’ Turnip, Large Viro- 

flay Spinach and an improved New Re idish. The whole 10 

pkts., at retail, are worth #1.00, but will be sent, post-paid, ina 
neat box, for only 25 cts. Burpee’ « Sceda are popular 
wherever grown, and this great special offer is made to intro 
duce them to thousands of new customers Burpee’s Flower 
Seeda are finest in quality and lo »west in price. Your choice of all 
varieties at 5 CTS. PE R PKT.; 25 PKTS. FOR $1.00. Our popular 
collections of 10 Pkts. for 35 cta.; 20 v arieties for 50 eta, 
FOR ONE DOLLAR we will send pe 40 Pkta. of 





st-paid, 


Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. Fu ll directions for culture printed 
on each packet of the above. Postage Stamps taken. Order now. 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 18890, enlarged and fully illus- 
trated, telling al! about Seeds, P — Small Fri apt ‘ee jed Live- 
Stock, Fancy Pouitry, Dogs, &c.. t free to any 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 9 221 © hure h St., ‘Philada, oo Pa. 


_MILLS! MILLS! 


The Noupariel Reversible Motion Crushing 
and Grinding Mills, so distinguished at the Centen- 
nial and State Fairs; als) the Big Giant Corn Mills, 
both exclusively controlled by 


W. H. JONES, eet eee sn TLADELPHIA. 


for this section. Wholesale and Retail. 
The cheapest and largest variety of Agricultural Tools. 


Dick’s Superior Hay aud Fodder Catter, 


SPLITTER AND CRUSHER. 

This Cutter has no equal in eo mang fodder for feed for 
milk cows and other stock, splitting the stocks into small 
particles. without breaking the fibres. It is easily kept in 
order. Knives readily taken out and ground or replaced, 
All the working parts are encased to prevent accident. This 
Cutter has been exhibited at 32 State and County Fairs the 
past season and took first premium at each fair. For de- 
a catalogues and price-list, address 

SMEDLEY. Willistown Inn, Ches. Co., Pa. 

"Or. ‘WILLIAM H. JONES, i621 Market St.. Phila , Pa. 


PEERLESS CORN SHELLER, $6. 


Guaranteed in every respect the BEST Hand ‘Sheller 


made. Cannot clog, cannot get out of order, will shell as 
fast as a man can feed it; achild canrunit. 250 Good 
Agents wanted, to whom exclusive territory will be 
given under the Company’s seal. Write for terms and ter- 


ritory to PEE =. ESS CORN SHELLER COMPANY. 
No. 22 Letitia Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WITHOUT BRAGGING, WE STRIVE 


i TO SELL THE BEST CLOTHING PHILADELPHIA WORKPEOPLE 


CAN MAKE, 


II. TO LET EVERY CUSTOMER KNOW THE EXACT QUALITY OF THE GOODS. 
Ill. TO FIX PRICES AWAY DOWN BELOW ANY OTHER HOUSE FOR SAME QUALITY. 


The proofs are plain that we are doing the very best that CAN be done. 


not now question that 


People can- 


OAK HALL CLOTHING 


Is the cheapest as well as best. 


the time busy, and the sales have counted up wonderfully large. 


the race to please the people, 


OAK HALL ALWAYS 


BY BEST QUALITIES! 


BY LARGEST ASSORTMENT! 


WE PUBLISH A 


WINTER SUITS 


ACTUALLY THOUSANDS OF OVERCOATS 


A Good Every-day Overcoat, - - $5 00 
All-Wool Heavy Ulster, . . - 500 
Dress Overcoat, - - - - : 8 50 
Fine Black Beaver Overcoat, : - 10 00 
Nobby Ulsterettes from $10 up to” - 20 00 
Boys’ Melton Overcoats, : : - 300 
Boys Melton Suits, - - - - 3 00 


Day after day the run has continued, so that we are all 


As a matter of fact, in 


WINS 
BY LOWEST PRICES! 


PARTIAL LIST OF 


AND OVERCOATS. 


TO CHOOSE FROM 


Fine Nobby All-Wool Men’s Suits, $10 00 
| Genuine Elward Harris Double and 
| Twist Cassimere Pantaloons, - - 500 
Finest Rock and Hockanum Roney’ Cassi- 
| mere Pantaloons, - - 5 00 
Large Quantities Every-day Working 
Pantaloons,— - - . . 2 00 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN BOYS’ FINE OVERCOATS. 


COATS SOLD FOR $7.50, REDUCED TO $5.00. 





WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


THE LARGEST CLOTHING HOUSE, 


OAK HALL, 


6th and Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


For a good plan of an ice-house we refer our 
readers to the December number of last year. 

Rub your plow shares now with linseed oil, 
mixed with whiting, so they will not rust. 

Manure gardens in the fall or early winter 
and you will get more benefit from the manure 
than if applied in the spring. S. R. 8. 

To run over twenty acres of plow or mowing 
land, for what may be obtained from five acres, 
by good cultivation, is the quintessence of bad 
husbandry.—Old Almanac. 

It is an easy matter to shell broom corn. 
Take the top off the threshing machine, drive 
the cylinder the reverse way and hold the corn 
against the spikes until the seed is threshed out. 
It is a quick operation, far better than the hand 
method. 

The best way is to examine all your imple- 
ments and tools in the winter, when other work 
is not so pressing, and have everything of the 
kind put in the best possible order before the 
opening of spring, so that they will be ready for 
use at a moment’s warning. 

Any kind of wheat introduced into a neigh- 
borhood from a distant place soon changes its 
character. Clawson, for instance, brought to 
this section loses its distinctive character. The 
grains become less plump, darker in color, and 
harder, making better bread, though probably 
yielding less to the acre. 

Farmers who have a good variety of seed of 
any kind—wheat, potatoes, grass, corn, etc.— 
should let their brother farmers know of it. 
Good seed is in demand and will bring from fifty 
to one hundred per cent more than could other- 
wise be obtained for it. Poultry, stock and small 
fruits are in the same category. Try a little ad- 
vertisement, for instance, in the FARM JOURNAL, 
giving prices of what is offered, and see if what 
we say is not true. 

“I desire to take your paper again and would 
like to know something about the Cooley Creamer 
og some of your subscribers.”—R. B., Stanton, 

el. 

If “R. B.” will call at the FARM JOURNAL 
office we will show him a Creamer and tell him 
all about it. The Cooley Creamer is a very use- 
ful invention; it is being rapidly introduced 
into many sections, and, we believe, generally 
gives satisfaction. It was fully described in our 
February number, 1879. 

Activism is the chemical effect of the sun’s 
rays, of so much use in photography, and which 
causes the seeds of plants to grow. It varies in 
the different rays of solar light at different times 
of the day and with the season of the year, and 
is less in the tropics than further North. It is 
greatest everywhere in the spring of the year, 
and therefore, at that season the best pictures are 
taken by the photographer. Glass colored yellow 
so completely obstructs its action that good pic- 
tures cannot be taken under it. 


Kent county, Md., has a good dog law. The 
owner of all male dogs are annually taxed one 
dollar, and of female dogs five dollars. To pre- 
vent evasion of the law, it provides that every 
tax paying dog shall wear a stamped metal tag, 
and a premium of 50 cents is given for the carcass 
of every dog brought in without thetag. Ifthe 
dog is not valuable enough for the owner to pay 
the tax on, off goes his head; for there are lots 
of boys, and men too, on the alert to earn the 
premium. If the farmer has a good dog, he is 
willing to pay a fair price to secure his protec- 
tion, and if the dog is a sheep killer, he is seldom 
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protected by the tax being paid, so the law works 
well both ways. 

Um. WeConeroy believes that cultivation 
and manuring are absolutly necessary to keep 
orchards in good bearing condition. His own 
experience has proved this to him clearly. 
Whether it is owing more to cultivation or the 
manuring he is not able to say, but he attached 
more importance to the latter than the former. 
He gives an instance where a fine tree began to 
give inferior fruit from year to year. He used 
some pig manure and the change was really 
wonderful. He believes it all due to the manure. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


arms.—100 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms cheap. 
Catalogues free. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


F( ) R SAL 157 Acres of the BEST 


e FARM LANDin Salem Co. 
New Jersey. The G :rden Spot of the World. Would suit 
as a Country Seat, having handsome residence and beiug 
centrally located in a pleasant neighborhood. For further 
information call at 40 Market Street, or address Lock Box 
11, Salem, Salem county, New Jersey. 
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acre. Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 


9 O 0 FARMS IN SHENANDOAH VAL- 
LEY of Virginia and West Virginia for 
sale. Fine climate and soil. Send stamp for description to 
E. 8. TROXELL & SON, 
b Box 323, Martinsburg, W. Va. 





__P. 0. Box 323, Martins 
Catalogues sent free, 
A FARMS Now is the time to buy. 
y Maps of Virginia, 25c, 


CHAFFIN . STAPLES & CO., Richmond. Virginia. 


JOIN OUR FARMS, twit 
COLONY. lesireniont Viretita. 


JOdors tn alar 
sodans, ie 
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6S Gol», Crystal, Lace, Perfumed & Chromo Cards 

aamein Gold & Jet 10c Clinten Bros, Clintonville, Ct. 

HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 

can be cured by wearing one of R. LEIGH’S ELEC- 

TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? Elastic Belts,Stockings, 
Supporters and all kinds of Trusses, Lady Attendant. 

12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market.) Phila. 
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Gems sENT : 
ae, ( RY wo WAREROOMS. 
WASHINGTON. NEW JERSEY. 
@-SUNITED STATES of AMERICA. —? 
WHAT A MAGNIFICENT GIF 





andi $15 Stool, all complete for only 











turedin thisor any other country. 
[New Pianos, Stool, Cover, Book 
fe Send reference or have instrument consigned to your 


CREAT SUCCES 


happy firesides in all parts of the civilized world. 
their Mayor, by the largest majority ever before cast. 


selling direct to the public) on Earth. 
Road Ave.,and Beatty St 
within one hundred yarc 
of this immense structure can 
were req 
horse power, drives over $9,000 wort 
of this mammoth building. 


ia Le 
“ ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


reack of all, I will sell this beautiful Square Piano, boxed and delivered on board of ¢ 
255,00. the above is acorrect cut of thi 1 ‘ 
New and Elegant Upright Cabinet Parlor Organs, style No, 2400, Three (3) Set 
Golden Tongue Reeds, Thirteen (12)Stops. T-vo (2) Knee Swel's. Solid walnut case, 
Fancy Top, &c. Warranted Six Years, all the modern improvements w ith Stool 
and Book, boxed and delivered on board of cars, (@ fer only $98.00, this 
Yabinet Parlor Organ isthe sweetest toned instrument 
Order one fora Holiday Present, or for your own_fireside 


now ready, onall styles of the Beatty Piano, Grand Square and Upright, and Church, Fall, Cc : 
1 . $143 & upwards, {[e" New Organs, Stool. Book $55 & upwards, Warranted. 


fully test at your own fireside, Cash with Order have preference on order book. : 
Once more Lam permitted to send forth my Holiday Greeting. Never before has my 
-enormous business beenso large as it is at the present moment, now near- 
ly ahundred thousand of my celebrated instruments h 
Upon the strength of this great success, our citizens have chosen me 
So great _ been the — for re world renowned instru- 
ents,(many of which I saw while traveling in Europe last year.) Iam compe'led to erect the 
ry ee bof Situated asit “ on aio of the finest ovations in N. J.,at Washington, Cor. Rail- 
., (Name of street changed to Beatty, by act of council in honor ofthe great enterprise,) and 
is of the Junction of four different rail-roads, leaving for all parts of the country. Some idea 
be gained from the following viz., In its construction over three hundred tons of lumber 
uired. thirty tons of slate were used inits roofing. Itcontains nearly four hundred widows an Engine of sixty 
T 1 of the finest wood working machinery. The above cut gives but a faint discription 
t@ Labor and Materialis Advancing, if, you ever intend to buy an instrument, 


‘1879 BEATTY’ 1880 
HOLIDAY , GREETING. 












iia es ———— > 

B TTY LANOCSuperb Extra 

pee Square Grand 
Style No. 2023. Magnificent Rosewood Case, Solid 
Rosewood fancy Mouldings, new valuable improvements, 
elegantly finished. Three Strings. Weight, when box- 
ed, over 1,0001bs, Seven one-third (7 1-3) octave, fullagre@> 
stra fine rosewood case, all round corners, Leauti- 
ed legs andlyre, heavy serpentineand top mould- 
ings allaround the case, back finished same as front, Beatty's 
very latest fulliron frames, bars and extra braces, improv- 
ed new scale, overstrung bass, French grand action, fret 
desk, carved pedal, ivory key fronts, Capped hammers, 
andevery improvement which canin any way tend to 
the perfection of the instrument hasbeen added. Itis a 
magnificent Pianoforte fora Holiday Gift, Regular Re- 
tail Price asked by the Monopolists about $1000. 








this Piano would make to a friend of yours fora Christmas, or New 
Years present. ra= Inorder that this ziftmay be placed within the 


‘s, With a fine Cover, Book, 
; beautiful instrument, war’ntd 6 years 


ever before manufac- 
e. Special Holiday Offers 
ane!, and Parlor Organs. 





express Agt. Freight Agt.or Bank Cashier. Pay only after you 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 


refound their way to 





largest factory (that is 


»wn fireside, buy for a Holiday Gift for your friend, 


Now is your Opportunity. lf you do not want one for your 01 i ] } ‘ol 
test jiInstrated Newspaper, (Holiday Edition) Sent Free, [57 Please show this Holiday Offer to your Friends. 4&4 


ANIEL F. BEATTY. Washincton. Mew dersev. 








THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
OF VIBGINIA, 
will give full and impartial information in regard to 
Farms and other Real Estate, to all who wish to 
settle in the State Free of Charge, 
RICHARD IRBY, Gen’! Agent, RicHMonpD, Va. 


J. A. BOND & CO., 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Have GOOD FARMS For Sale. Send for ciroular. 


EE eg Rh rey Gilt Scroll,motto,marble cards 
no 2 alike, name on 10c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 








THROUCH THE TEETH! ‘ 
PERFECTLY, all Ordinary Conversation, 


Lectures, Concerts, etc., by NEW Channels, 
to the Nerves of Hearing, by a wonderful New Sele 


7& 


entific Invention, THE DE NTAPHON E. 
For remarkable public tcsts on the Deuf—also on 
the Deaf and Dumb—See New York Herald, 
Sept. 28. Christian Standard, Sept. 27, etc. It 
displaces all Rertrompets Size of an or- 
dinary Watch. Send for our FREE pamphlet. Address 


AMERICAN DENTAPHONE CO., 287 Vine St., Cineinnati,Ohic 


5 wd Perfumed Cards, Gold, Motto, Snowflake, Lace, Lily, 
&c., with name, 10c. Postmaster, Higganum, Ct. 
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THIRD GRAND ANNUAL HOLIDAY SALE!! 


Thirteenth Street, 


Our arrangements are now fully completed for the Third Annual Holiday Sale. 


GRAND DEPOT. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our plans to serve our customers conveniently, and our 


Stock of Goods, in Quantity, Variety and Cheapness, surpass anything ever attempted in Philadelphia. 
We should feel mortitied if each year did not manifest progress or improvement, and no one can come to the Grand Depot without being sensible 
of the improved departments and their improved stocks. 


Nothing like such an exhibition of art, industry and merchandise can be seen elsewhere 
We cordially Invite Visitors as well as buyers. 


in this country on any one floor. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

Anticipating the great demand for all manner 
of household, outtitting, fancy and standard ar- 
ticles and novelties, we have this season made 
unprecedented efforts to meet the requirements 
of a generous public. Many of our departments 
were this fall enlarged, improved and refitted, 
new Departments organized and special features 
have been added to the Grand Depot, which is 
now admitted to be, by exponents of styles, and, 
indeed, all familiar with the Palaces of Fashion 
in New York and other large cities, the most 
artistic, complete and systematic mercantile 
establishment in this country. 

While we consider the interests of our cus- 
towers and have provided for them every possi- 
ble means of expediting purchases, we have also 
studied the personal comfort of our guests, and 
for them we have instituted rooms tor retresh- 
ments, reading, resting, waiting and for toilette 
purposes, -—— 
STANDARD GOODS. 

French Cardigan Jackets, all colors, $3. 

Ladies’ Solid Color Hose, Silk Embroidered, 50c. 

Many styles of Gentlemen’s English Fancy Half 
Hose, 37e. 

‘Conqueror’ White Shirts, equal custom work, $1. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 

This department has been greatly enlarged, so 
that our stock may completely fill the demand 
for ready-made garments, and, at present, we 
have a most perfect assortment of Chemises, 

Drawers, Skirts and Corsets. 

Corsets, white and colored, 50, 68, 75c. and up. 

Dr. Warner’s Health Corsets, $1.50 to $2. 

Thompson’s Glove Fitting, 75c., $1 to $4. 

Madame Foy, $1, $1.20. 

Warner’s Abdominal, $1.75. 

Misses’, 50, 68e. and up. 


DRESS GOODS. 

We invite special attention to our line of Dress 
Materials in woolen, silk and wool and mixed 
goods. We import direct, or buy to such advan- 
tage that we are enabled to offer great induce- 
ments to buyers in our styles and prices. 

Striped Momie Cloth, 10c. 

27-inch Imperial Satinee, 124c. 

Aberdeen’s Suitings, 15c. 

Camel’s Hair Suitings, 20c. 

Half-wool Colored Cashmere, 124c. 

Ulster Cloth Beiges, 20e. 

Half-wool Suitings, 10c. 

Wrapper Reps, 124 to 20c. 

Double Width Cashmeres, 18e. 

33-inch Colored Cashmere, 25c. 

English Silk-mixed Novelties, 25c. 

All-wool Suitings, 25ce. 

Silk-mixed Suitings, 374c. 

42-inch Striped Momie Cloth, 374c. 

33-inch Colored Cashmeres, 25c. 

46-inch All-wool French Armures, 75c. 

" - French Suitings, 40c. 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT. 

The beautiful and varied assortment of 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, in new shapes, 
most elegantly and artistically trimmed, in all 
this season’s novelties in garniture, demand at- 
tention. Our stock is not by any means confined 
to the high-priced goods, but we have them in 
all grades. 

Trimmed Hats and Bonnets in Velvet, Satin 
or Silk, with Handsome Satin and Jet Trimmings, 
in the very latest shapes, for $4.95. A Bargain. 
Untrimmed Hats and Bonnets in endless variety. 


RIBBONS. 
Our Ribbon Department is complete, with al 





the choicest novelties that the French and 
American looms can produce. 

Our Celebrated Satin and Gros Grain Ribbons, 
No. 5 at 15c., No. 7 at 18c., No. 9 at 20c., No. 12 
at 25c., and No. 16 at 31c. per yard. 


SHAWLS. 


Here we display Shawls of all kinds and prices. 
Long Blanket Shawis, as low as $2. The Best, $5. 
These cannot be surpassed in the market. 
Ths very best Americau Black, $6.50. 
Finest Scotch Shawls, 312 and $11. 
Beaver Shawls from $3.50 to $12. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


A CaRD.—A list of the lavor-saving conve- 
niences in this spacious gallery would twice fill 
the columns of a newspaper, therefore we re- 
spectfully invite our patrons to make a visit of 
Inspection. 

COMFORTABLE SKIRTS. 
Quilted Italian Skirts in black, very nice, $2. 
Felt Skirts, 50 cents to $2.90. 
Woven Underskirts, something new, at $2.85. 


LINENS, WHITE GOODS anp HAMBURGS. 


We wish merely to remind our friends that we 
are constantly replenishing these stocks and that 
we have always most complete assortments of 
Linens, White Goods and Hamburgs. 


DOWN COMFORTABLES anp BLANKETS. 

Comforts of German-cured Down, made for 
and imported by the Grand Depot. The Feathers 
with which they are filled are odorless, and a 
prize medal has been granted to the manufactu- 
rer in acknowledgement of his skill. 

We offer handsome Blankets, with elegant 
borders, for $5.50, $7.50 and $12. Worth much 
more money. 





HANDKERCHIEFS. 

An ordinary store would hardly hold the large 
assoriment of these useful and appropriate art- 
cles for presents. We have Handkerchiefs of 
all kinds, all qualities, all colors, all linen and 
all silk. Hemmed, hemstitched, embroidered 
and scolloped. 

We sell of our own importation a good Hem- 
stitched linen Handkerchief for 124c. Price 
elsewhere, 18c. 

Unlaundried Handkerchiefs, from 124 to 25c. 

Girls’ and Boys’ Handkerchiefs, printed and 
woven borders, $1 adoz. Extra size, $1.20 doz. 
For little ladies, all kinds, from 9c. to 25c. each. 

Gentlemen’s handkerchiefs, French hand-spun, 
extra large, very fine, $9 to $12 a dozen. 

Prices per dozen for Gents’ Handherchiefs, 
$1.20 to $6. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 

Infant’s Robes, Slips, Long Skirts, Flannels, 
Skirts, Socks, Embroidered Shawls, Zephyr 
Shawls, Zephyr Caps, Merino Cloaks, Plain and 





Embroidered First Short Dresses, Short Skirts, | 


Bibs, Lace Bibs. 
Novelties in Children’s Caps in Laces & Velvets- 
Misses’ and Children’s Coats, in Whitney Bea- 
ver, in Blue Brown, in sizes suited for children 
from 8 to 16 years, 33.75 to $6.50. 
In Chinchilla, Blue and Brown, ages, 3 to 16 
years, prices $3.50 to $7.50. 
Plain Beaver, Blue, Brown aud Black, satin 





JOHN WANAMAKER. 


trimmed, nicely finished, ages, 8 to 14 years, 
prices $8 to $12.75. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 

In making preparations for the Holiday Fes- 
tivities, do not forget we have organized this de- 
partment for the benefit of those who wish to 
make home attractive. In these goods we have 
an elegant and varied assortment. Tapestries— 
Striped, Figured, Raw Silk—in various colors 
and prices. A complete assortment of Window 
Shades and Fixtures, Window Cornices, Mould- 
ings and Poles. 

Curtains and Laces. Bunting Curtains, $5.50 
to $10, and other varieties at all prices, from the 
lowest to the most expensive. 


TOY GALLERY. 
The children grow wild with delight when they 
wander through the department, and no wonder, 
for every imaginable toy can be seen there. 





MAIL DEPARTMENT. 

For the benefit of friends and patrons who live 
at inconvenient distances from the Grand Depot, 
and therefore cannot visit us as often as desira- 
ble, we have organized and perfected our Mail 
Order system, and through this department com- 
missions are daily executed and numerous orders 
filled with care and promptness. 

All letters of inquiry are answered on the day 
of their reception ; information regarding styles 
and prices will be cheerfully given, and ecata- 
logues of descriptions and prices, together with 
samples, are sent upon application. 


NOTIONS. SMALL WARES. 

Our stock is varied and complete and comprises 
Threads, Sewing Silks, Twists, Cords, Braids, 
Needles and Pins and the other necessary arti- 
cles for Dressmaking or home sewing. 


JEWELRY. 


We have a full line of the Gold Silver and Jet 
accessories that add to the finish of a lady’s toilet. 





CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 

Throughout the entire establishment there can 
be found 20 more artistic or beautiful department 
thun this. Here may be found rare and quaint 
specimens in the various celebrated wares, and 
novelties in Glass. It is, from the Market street 
entrance down, a complete mosaic of pictures in 
a grand picture, in beautiful and artistic blend- 
ings of rich and rare tints. 


HOLIDAY STATIONERY. 

Boxes of all kinds and all sizes, to be filled 
with any style and kind of paper and envelopes 
one may select, with monogram, initials or deco- 
rated with hand-paintings, suitable Holiday gifts 
for men, women and children. 


OUR ARTISTIC CENTRE. 

Our round counter is more inviting than ever 
before to those who delight in creating beautiful 
and ornamental fancy articles for holiday gifts 
or for home decoration. This stock consists of 
artistic designs and commenced patterns, Em- 
broidery Silks, Crewels, Zephyrs, Wools, Ber- 
laps, Canvases, Perforated Boards and various 








| other articles necessary for this most attractive 


work, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


GRAND DEPOT, 


Thirteenth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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(WHILE W# THINE OF IT.) 


—We wish our readers, one and all, a Happy New Year! 

—Farms and homes in Delaware are offered in varied as- 
sortment by A. P. Griffith, of Smyrna, in that State, 

—Five hundred Virginia farms for sale are described in 
the catalogue of Chaffin, Staples & Co., of Richmond, Va, 
Sent free. 

—We would advise all our readers who think of making 
a vegetable or flower garden this spring to send to D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., and get their valuable and 
beautiful Seed Annual. The house is entirely reliable, and 
if you wish to get exactly what you order, you can not do 
better than to entrust your orders to them. 

—Those of our readers who wish a good weekly illustra- 
ted agricultural paper—an original, enterprising and ably 
conducted journal—will not go amiss in subscribing for 
Land and Home, published in New York by E. H. Libby, 
a gentleman recently connected with the Agriculturist. It 
{8 $2.00 a year, but will be sent three months for 50 cents. 
Specimen copy free. 

—We commend the Illustrated Christian Weekly, of New 
York, as a newspaper eminently fit to enter the best homes 
ofthe land. Its intrinsic merit as a family paper is only 
equalled by its outward beauty. It gives twelve pages 
weekly of the sizeof Harper’s Weekly’s pages, with nearly 
400 wood-cuts a year, and the price is only $2.50 per annum. 
Address, 150 Nassau street. 

As a source of profitable entertainment for the family no 
paper exceeds in interest the Youth’s Companion. It has 
recently been enlarged, and isillustrated by our best artists. 
It employs the same writers as the English and American 
magazines, and no other publication for the family fur- 
nishes so much entertainment and instruction of a superior 
order for so low a price. 

—There are busy times at Oak Hall this winter. We 
never saw such crowds of buyers there before, as we have 
seen during the past two months. Wanamaker & Brown 
are surely popular favorites, and have the good will of the 
people. Fair dealing and moderate prices win in the cloth- 
ing tiade as in all others. 

—A piano or organ is the most suitable Holiday present 
that can be made. Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, 
N. J., offers elsewhere in this issue splendid bargains for 
Holiday presents. So great has been the demand for these 
celebrated instruments within the last few months that Mr. 
Beatty has been compelled to erecta new mammoth factory 
at Washington, N. J., corner Railroad Ave. and Beatty St, 
Read the advertisement and send for his illustrated news- 
paper, Holiday edition, before you purchase. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 


ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
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My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1880, rich in engravings from 
photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to all 
who apply. My old customers need not write for it. I 
offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever 
sent out by any seed House in America, a large portion of 
which were grown on my six seed farms. Full directions 
for cultivation on each package, All seed warranted to be 
fresh and true to name; so far, that should it prove other- 
wise, I will refill the order gratis. The original introducer 
of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead 
Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vegetables, I 
invite the patronage of all who are anxious to have their 
seed directly from 7 San fresh. true, and of the very 
best strain. NEW VEGETABLES a Specialty. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, 


Of Superior quality, Free by Mail. 








10 Gladiolus, 10 fine sorts,named....... $ .50 
9 Lilies, 9 fine sorts, named............ 1.00 
12 Double Tuberoses 65 
es = eo eee o 4 
All good large Bulbs. Remit Curreney or 
Postage Stamps. I warranteverything I sell 
to be true to name. Beavutirvt ILitvustRa- 





TED CaTaLogur Fueg. IJ offer many new and 
beautiful novelties, som®o twhich I poseesst he ony Stock im America. 
40 New Lilies, my Collection [70k bata jie one of the choicestin the 
world. New Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Carnations Roses, 
Choice Seed of house plants, &c. Allseeds both Flower and Vegetable 
aresold in Five Cent papers, (except choice greenhouse kinds] the best 
system ever adopted. Quality inallcases first class. My prices are 





low. My goods have an established reputation and go tv all parts of 
the world. J. LEWIS CHILDS, senttins he Y. 
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the Companion free to January 
ist., 1880, and give a full year’s 
subscription from that date. 


one who subscribes now, and 
sends us $1.75, we will send 


/t,0 


ie T 
A_WEEKLY PAPERFOR 
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isso. Vol. 53. 
Increased Elegantly 
in Size. illustrated. 














It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses ; to be judicious, 
practical, sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated by the best artists, and has for its contributors some of 
the most attractive writers inthe country. Among these are 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, James T. Fields E. P. Whipple, 
J. T. Trowbridge, Dinah Mutoch Craik, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Sarah Winter Kellogg, James Parton, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, C. A. Stephens. 


The variety and worth of its contents will make it a repository of the choicest 
literature ; a library of tales, travels, adventure, history and biography; a “ Companion” 
for the school, the study and the fireside. It will give 


Seria! Stories, Stories for Girls, Editoria's on Current Events, 
Stirring Tales of Adventure Two kKundred Short Stories, 
Letters of Foreign Travel, Valuable Papers on Health, 
Brilliant Sketches, Poems, Anecdotes and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $175. Specimen copies sent free. Please mention in what paper you 
read this advertisement. Address YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


ROGER’S: tive pea inthe market. FOR RENT! vunveinn patter 
EXT | . ED POTATOES, (newest now engaged, Renter to own half of cattle. Send 
EARLY and best varieties.) Reliable reference. Address Box 129, Middletown, Delaware. = 
PEAS 
IF YOU WANT A LUXURY 


Garden and Field Seeds. 
c. B ROG A 
Send for description and testimonials of the 


icin PERFECT 
The FINEST QUALITY POTATOES 


cRS, 
No. 133 Market Street, 
BLOWER = 
Vermont has ever produced. $1.00 per pound. Sent by 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
FOR ALL 
mail on receipt of price. Editor of this paper has sample. 


ANDREW CLARK, Express Agent, Castleton, Vermont. SCROLL SAWS, 
i THE PENNOCK With Wood Arms: price, 20c, by mail. 


Premium Corn Sheller TRUMP BROS.MachineCo, 


is acknowledged by FARMERS, Wilmington, Delaware, 
DEALERS and MECHANICS to bethe Manufacturers of the i 


Best Sheller Made! SOLD BY 
Standard Scroll Saws. 


‘ Fleetwood and Dexter. 


descriptive circulars address 
The Pennock Manuf’g Co., 

4 ee YC Noted for 4ccuracy, Ease of 
: Runuing, and Superior 


_KENNETT SQUARE, Ches. Co,, PA. 
Quality. 


$150.00 PER ACRE! 


Is often made on Vineyards, WHAT VINES TO 
PLANT AND HOW TO DO IT." Descriptive price-list 
“<> also Small LATHE CHUCKS. 


The Farmers’ IXL Feed Mill 


Each mill is sold with an extra set of grinding 
rings. Each set has two pairs of surfaces, so that every 
new mill is supplied with four pairs of grinding surfaces. 
Each pair is capable ot grinding five hundred bushels 
of feed before wearing out. or two thousand bushels be- 
fore new ones are needed. They can then be obtained for 

1.25 r set, capable of grinding 1000 bua. 

ll the boxes are babbitted. Like the stones of an ordi- 
ni custom grist mill, the revolving burr oscillates upon 
» pivet and cross-head, insurin REEDOM OF MO- 
TION EVENNESS OF CONTACT, LIGHTNESS OF 
RUNNING AND PERFECT EASE OF ADJUSTMENT 
in replacing worn rings. The IXL is all irom, except 
the hopper. The burrs and fiy-wheel run horizontally, 
rpendicular mandrel; a steel bearing in the lower 
end, rests upon a steel block in a step which is raised or 
lowered by athumb-nut to adjust the fineness of the meal. 
This novel arrangement makes a true and easy running 
machine. We shall take pleasure in answering corres 

ndents —— further information, and will furnish 

descriptive circulars on application. 
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Choice Bronze Turkeys. 


From First-class Premium Stock, Also a few young 
Short-horns for sale. B. L. WOOD, Doe Run, Ches. Co.,Pa. 
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